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The President’s Meeting With 
Chancellor Brandt of the Federal 
Republic of Germany 


Announcement of the President’s Plans To Meet With 
Chancellor Brandt at Key Biscayne, Fla., on 
December 28 and 29. November 28, 1971 


Prior to his visit to Peking and Moscow, President Nixon 
has expressed a desire to meet with Chancellor Brandt 
of the Federal Republic of Germany to review the inter- 
national situation. Chancellor Brandt has agreed to meet 
with President Nixon at Key Biscayne, Florida, on De- 
cember 28th and 29th to discuss the current international 
issues and matters of bilateral concern to the two countries. 
NOTE: The announcement was made by White House Press Secre- 
tary Ronald L. Ziegler at the Western White House at San 


Clemente, Calif., for release at 9 a.m., P.s.t. It was not issued in 
the form of a White House press release. 


The President’s Visit to China 


Joint Statement Announcing the Date of the Visit, 
With Remarks by the White House Press Secretary on 
the Announcement. November 29, 1971 


Jomwt STATEMENT 


The Government of the People’s Republic of China and 
the Government of the United States of America have 
agreed that President Nixon’s visit to China shall begin on 
February 21, 1972. 


REMARKS BY THE Press SECRETARY 


[Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler read the joint state- 
ment for release at 4 p.m., and stated that the announce- 
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ment was being made simultaneously in Peking. Excerpts 
from additional remarks by Mr. Ziegler in connection with 
the announcement follow: | 

I would like to say that preparations for President 
Nixon’s visit continue to go well and the general frame. 
work has been established. The February date, which | 
have just given to you, was agreed to when Dr. Kissinger 
was in Peking. 


* * * * * 


I would just recall for you the fact that when the joint 
announcement of the President’s visit to Peking was made 
in July, [it] stated that the meetings between the leader 
of China and the United States are being held to seek the 
normalization of relations between the two countries and 
also to exchange views on questions of concern to the two 
sides. 

As the President has pointed out, . . . we shall try in 
the meetings with the leaders of the People’s Republic of 
China to seek a new direction in our relationship between 
our two countries and to end the isolation of our two 
great peoples from each other. 


NOTE: The joint statement and remarks were not issued in the form 
of a White House press release. 


Federal Communications Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Richard E. Wiley To Be a Member of the Commission. 
November 30, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Richard E. Wiley, of North Brook, IIl., to be a mem 
ber of the Federal Communications Commission to fil 
the unexpired term of Robert Wells who resigned effec- 
tive November 1, 1971. 
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Wiley has been General Counsel of the FCC since 
September 1970. From 1968 to 1970 he was assistant gen- 
eral counsel of Bell & Howell Company in Chicago. Wiley 
was in private practice in Chicago from 1962 to 1967. 
From 1959 to 1962, Wiley served with the Office of the 
Army Judge Advocate General. 

Wiley was born July 20, 1934, in Peoria, Iil., and at- 
tended high school in Winnetka, Ill. He was graduated 
from Northwestern University with a B.S. in 1955. He re- 
ceived his J.D. from Northwestern School of Law in 1958 
and his LL.M. from Georgetown University in 1962. 

He is married and has two children. 


Commandant of the Marine Corps 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Lt. Gen. 
Robert E. Cushman, Jr. November 30, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Lt. Gen. Robert E. Cushman, Jr., USMC, to be 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, for a term of 4 years. 
He will succeed Gen. Leonard F. Chapman, Jr., who is 
retiring at the expiration of his term on December 31, 
1971. 

Lt. Gen. Cushman has served as Deputy Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency since his appointment by 
the President on April 21, 1969. At the time of his ap- 
pointment he was Commanding General, III Marine 
Amphibious Force in Vietnam, a post which he assumed 
with the rank of lieutenant general on June 1, 1967. 

Born on December 24, 1914, at St. Paul, Minn., Lt. 
Gen. Cushman was commissioned a Marine second lieu- 
tenant upon graduation from the U.S. Naval Academy 
in 1935. A captain when World War II began, he served 
as the Executive Officer and later Commanding Officer 
of the 2d Battalion Ninth Marines, 3d Marine Division. 
During the 2 years he held that post he was promoted to 
lieutenant colonel and earned the bronze star on Bougain- 
Ville, the Navy Cross during the recapture of Guam, and 
the Legion of Merit with Combat “V” during the Iwo 
Jima campaign. 

Prior to his promotion to brigadier general in July 
1958, General Cushman served in various assignments in- 
dluding that of Assistant for National Security Affairs to 
then Vice President Richard Nixon. In 1961 he was 
Promoted to major general and assumed command of 
the 3d Marine Division. 

Lt. Gen. Cushman and his wife, the former Audrey 
Boyce of Portsmouth, Va., have two children, Roberta 


- and Robert Everton III. They reside in McLean, 
a. 
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United States Court of Claims 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Shiro Kashiwa To Be an Associate Judge. 
November 30, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Shiro Kashiwa to be an Associate Judge of the United 
States Court of Claims. He will succeed James R. Durfee 
whose retirement was acknowledged by the President on 
October 14, 1971. 

Kashiwa, whose home is Honolulu, Hawaii, has been 
Assistant Attorney General, Land and Natural Re- 
sources Division, at the Department of Justice in Wash- 
ington, D.C., since May 6, 1969. At the time of his ap- 
pointment to this post he was in the practice of law in 
Honolulu with Kashiwa and Kashiwa, the firm which he 
and his brother founded in 1950. From 1959 to 1962 
he was Attorney General for the State of Hawaii. 

Born in Kahala, Hawaii, on October 24, 1912, Kashiwa 
attended the University of Hawaii from 1930-1932 and 
received his B.S. from the University of Michigan in 
1934. He earned his law degree at the University of Mich- 
igan Law School in 1936. In 1937, he was admitted to 
the bar of the State of Hawaii and from 1937 until 1950 
when the partnership with his brother was formed, he 
engaged in private practice as a sole practitioner. 

Kashiwa is married and the father of two children. 
He resides in the District of Columbia. 

The United States Court of Claims is composed of 
a Chief Judge and six Associate Judges who render 
judgment upon claims against the United States founded 
upon its Constitution, acts of Congress, regulations of 
executive departments, and expressed or implied con- 
tracts with the United States. The Court also exercises 
appellate jurisdiction over decisions of the Indian Claims 
Court and has jurisdiction in cases where the United 
States in its Government capacity manufactured or used 
an invention covered by a patent without the license of 
its owner. Wilson Cowen of Maryland has served as Chief 
Judge of the Court since July 8, 1964. 


Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations 


Announcement of Reappointment of 11 Members of the 
Commission. November 30, 1971 


The President today announced the reappointment of 
11 members of the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations for terms of 2 years. The reappoint- 
ments are: 
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The President’s Visit to China and 
United States Foreign Policy 


Chairman and Member Representing Private Citizens 
Rosert E. Merriam, of Chicago, III. 


Vice Chairman and Member Representing Mayors 
Ricuarp G. Lucar, Mayor of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Member Representing Private Citizens 
Howarp H. Catitaway, of Pine Mountain, Ga. 


Members Representing Mayors 
Jacx D. MALTEsteER, Mayor of San Leandro, Calif. 
C. Beverty Britey, Mayor of Nashville, Tenn. 


Members Representing County Officials 
Lawrence K. Roos, of St. Louis County, Mo. 
Epwin G. MICHAELIAN, of Westchester County, N.Y. 


Members Representing State Legislatures 

W. RusseELt ARRINGTON, State Senator of Illinois 
B. MAHLOoN Brown, State Senator of Nevada 
Rosert P. KNow gs, State Senator of Wisconsin 


Member Representing the Executive Branch 
Gerorce W. Romney, Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment 

The Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions was established in 1959 to maintain a continuing re- 
view of the operation of the Federal system. The Com- 
mission issues reports on the areas of interrelationship— 
both fiscal and structural—between Federal, State, 
and local governments, and makes recommendations 
which are incorporated into legislation. The Commission 
also provides information services and convenes confer- 
ences on intergovernmental issues. 

Membership on the Commission consists of 20 Presi- 
dential appointees, 3 appointees of the President of the 
Senate, and 3 appointees of the Speaker of the House. 
Of the 20 members appointed by the President, 3 are 
officers of the executive branch of the Government, 3 
are private citizens, 4 Governors, 4 mayors, 3 county 
officials, and 3 are members of State legislatures. 


The President’s Meeting With Prime 
Minister Trudeau of Canada 


Announcement of the President’s Plans To Meet With 
Prime Minister Trudeau at the White House on 
December 6. November 30, 1971 


President Nixon and Prime Minister Trudeau of Can- 
ada have agreed to meet in Washington on December 6. 
This meeting has been arranged in accordance with the 
President’s wish to have a series of meetings with major 
allied leaders. 


NOTE: The announcement was made by White House Press Secre- 
tary Ronald L. Ziegler for release at 2 p.m. It was not issued in the 
form of a White House press release. 


The Press Secretary’s Announcement of Plans for th 
Visit and News Conference of Dr. Henry A. Kissinger 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affair, 
November 30, 1971 


Mr. Zrecver. Yesterday in a simultaneous announce. 
ment made by the Government of the People’s Republic 
of China and the United States we announced that it 
had been agreed that President Nixon would visit China 
beginning on February 21, 1972. 

Today I will add a few details to the announcement, 
but first, I would like to say that Dr. Kissinger, who 
you have seen, is here to answer your questions today 
on the President’s trip to China, any questions you may 
have on the meetings the President will hold with the 
allied leaders which we have announced, prior to his trip 
to China and to Moscow. 

Also, Henry has agreed today to take other questions 
you may have on the foreign policy subjects. What Dr. 
Kissinger says will be on the record. 

First, the President’s trip to China will last 7 days, The 
President will arrive in Peking on February 2Ist and 
leave on February 28th. At the invitation of the Govem- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China, Mrs. Nixon 
will accompany the President on his trip to China. 

In addition to Peking, the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China has invited the President to visit Hang- 
chow and Shanghai. Hangchow is about 100 miles south 
of Shanghai. Most of President Nixon’s time in China wil 
be spent in Peking, and the major portion of the Pres- 
dent’s time will be devoted to conversations with leaders 
of the People’s Republic of China. 

President Nixon plans to go directly to and from the 
People’s Republic of China, using American territory 
for any refueling or rest stops. 

And of course, Secretary Rogers and Dr. Kissinger wil 
be accompanying the President. As we have said before, 
President Nixon will be traveling with a small working 
group. 

Having given you those details, I think we can move 
now to your questions which Dr. Kissinger will answer. 
As I said, he will take your questions on the President's 
trip to China, on the meetings that will be held, and abo 
any other foreign policy questions you may have. 

Dr. Kissinger. 

Q. Can you tell me how many days in Peking and 
how many in Shanghai and Hangchow? 

Dr. Kissincer. We don’t have the precise time, but 
he will spend at least 4 days in Peking and the rest d 
the time divided between the other stops. 
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Q. Can you tell us about Hangchow? Shanghai being 
the largest city and so on, that is an obvious place to 
yisit. Why is he going to Hangchow? Why do they want 
him to come? 

Dr. Kissincer. The suggestion was that Hangchow is 
agood interval between Peking and Shanghai and a place 
where there can be conversations to follow up on the 
Peking conversations in a less hectic atmosphere and 
whatever other reasons that the Chinese Government may 
have had that I am not aware of. 

Q. There will be, then, diplomatic conversations at 
Hangchow? 

Dr. Kisstncer. There will be conversations at each of 
the stops with the leaders of the People’s Republic of 
China. 

Q. Will it be in Hangchow that Chairman Mao will 
receive the President? 

Dr. Kissincer. I don’t want to speculate on where 
Chairman Mao will receive the President, except to say 
that he will certainly see him in Peking. What other places 
he may see him I don’t want to speculate on. 

Q. Will the President also have sightseeing throughout 
this trip and what will Mrs. Nixon be doing? 

Dr. Kissincer. The President will spend the major 
portion of his time in conversations with the Chinese 
leaders, and based on some personal experience I can 
say they are likely to be extended. We have looked at a 
number of places which, in the interval between these 
meetings, perhaps in the earlier part of the mornings, 
the President may visit, but the sightseeing part of the 
trip will be a peripheral feature. The vast majority of 
the President’s time will be spent on these extended meet- 
ings which I have mentioned. 

Q. Is there a precise agenda now worked out as to 
what the leaders will discuss or is there going to be a 
freewheeling nature to the discussion? 

Dr. Kissincer. It is going to be a freewheeling nature 
to the discussion, although, of course, the general range 
of topics has been explored on the preceding visits. It 
is, however, clearly understood that each leader will be 
free to raise whatever topic he feels is urgent. 

Q. Could I follow that by asking you how does that 
apply then to what we were told at a background brief- 
ing by an unidentified official that no third country prob- 
lems would be discussed between the U.S. and China? 

Dr. Kissincer. Mr. Lisagor, I think you are mistaken. 
That briefing was on the record. [Laughter] And it was 
by a briefer who is very reluctant not to be identified— 
(Laughter|—particularly as he has to keep up with his 
son. [Laughter] 

Now, let me separate the problem. What was said 
at the previous meeting is that no agreements will be 
made about third party problems, or at least that was 
attempted to be said. The major thrust of the conversa- 


tions will concern bilateral issues and each side will be 
free to raise any topic within that that they consider 
crucial. 

Now, if either country considers something of crucial 
importance that is not strictly bilateral, it can be raised; 
however, there will be no deals made by either side at 
the expense of other countries or concerning other 
countries. 

Q. Will the United States raise the issue of South 
Vietnam? 

Dr. Kissincer. I don’t want to go into the details 
of the agenda, but as I said at the previous briefing, we 
expect to settle the war in Indochina either through the 
progress of Vietnamization or through direct negotiations 
with Hanoi. 

We do not expect to settle it in Peking. 

Q. Henry, why can’t you indicate to us what the general 
range of topics that you have explored with the Chinese 
is? 

Dr. Kissincer. Because there is no commitment by 
either side to any detailed agenda. There were some ex- 
ploratory conversations that concerned some of the topics 
in order to determine whether there was anything worth 
talking about. But there is no precise agenda and we do 
not want to commit the two leaders, that they have to 
follow any particular sequence or any particular range of 
topics. 

Q. But you have agreed to discuss a minimum number 
of issues, have you not? 

Dr. Kissincer. There has been an agreement to dis- 
cuss issues that have to do with relaxation of tensions 
between the United States and the People’s Republic 
of China. 

Q. In the preliminary discussions, did you find that 
Taiwan was a subject worth exploring in the future? 

Dr. Kissincer. It wouldn’t be credible if I told you 
that the People’s Republic of China has conducted a con- 
versation with senior Americans without mentioning the 
problem of Taiwan. Of course it was mentioned. Of 
course we do not see precisely eye to eye on that subject, 
but since it is an issue that concerns both sides, it will be, 
no doubt, raised. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, is Taiwan considered a bilateral 
issue or is that a third country? 

Dr. Kissincer. That is a very good question. Our 
position is that the ultimate disposition, the ultimate 
relationship of Taiwan to the People’s Republic of China, 
should be settled by direct negotiations between Taiwan 
and the People’s Republic of China. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, do you presently have a representa- 
tive on the Mainland handling negotiations and liaison? 

Dr. Kissincer. There is no American representative 
or any other person conducting negotiations for us with 
the Government of the People’s Republic of China. 
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Q. When is the next advance going to be made, and 
who is going? 

Dr. KissincEr. The date of the next advance is now 
under discussion, and as soon as we have an agreed 
date with the Government of the People’s Republic, we 
will announce it. The composition of the advance party 
has not yet been settled. It is, however, going to be an 
exclusively technical advance which will work out the 
precise arrangements, the logistics and otherwise, that 
always precede a Presidential trip. 

Q. Is it going to be a state visit or a working visit? 

Dr. Kissincer. It is considered a working visit, but I 
frankly do not know from a protocol point of view 
whether—I suspect it will be treated as a state visit, but 
I really do not know how—what the protocol aspect of 
it is, so do not consider that a conclusive answer. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, could you tell us something of the 
Chinese attitude toward press coverage, the size of the 
party, the type of operations which will be permitted? 

Dr. Kissincer. The Chinese attitude towards the press 
coverage is this: I think it is safe to say, as I pointed out 
previously, that in their long history, they have never come 
up against something like the coverage that is expected 
of an American President on any state visit. And in this 
particular case, something like two regiments of newsmen 
have asked to go along, so we have presented the requests 
to the Chinese, and after the dimensions of the intrusion 
that may befall them had sunk in on them, the Chinese 
agreed to do the maximum possible within the extent of 
their technical capabilities and of their physical 
capabilities. 

This will be, obviously, less than the demand, and it 
will be less than other Presidential trips, but it will be 
much larger than anything that the Chinese have previ- 
ously confronted. The final number will be determined 
during the next advance. 

We have some idea. We now know what the general 
range is likely to be, but we want to see what the final 
number will be. 

Q. Can I follow that by asking what arrangements 
have been made for communications? Will a satellite 
ground station be installed, or anything like that? 

Dr. Kissincer. Ron just whispered to me that I should 
give you the full details of that. [Laughter] 

We are trying to bring about maximum coverage for 
the trip. Again, the technical problems that this presents 
are unprecedented in Chinese experience. We have pre- 
sented the technical issues to them in a frank manner. 
They have examined them and made a responsive reply, 
and we will work out the precise details at the next 
advance. 

But, again, I want to say that the attitude on both 
sides has been one of cooperation and of attempting to get 
a coverage that is consistent with the worldwide interest. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, what is your understanding of the 
internal political situation in China at this moment? 


Dr. Kissincer. I have stated previously that this Goy. 
ernment does not believe that a visit by the President to, 
foreign country entitles us to speculate about the inter] 
situation in that country. We will maintain that position, 

Q. Can you tell us who, besides the Prime Minister ang 
the Chairman, the President is likely to confer with? 

Dr. Kissincer. Well, this, of course, is up to the Chi. 
nese side. I am reasonably certain that the Acting Foreign 
Minister (Chi P’eng-fei) and Marshal Yeh Chien-ying, 
who participated in some of my conversations, will par. 
ticipate. As to the rest, I would not wish to speculate. 

Q. What is Yeh Chien-ying’s position? 

Dr. Kissincer. He is Vice Chairman of the Mili 
Affairs Committee and a member of the Politburo. 

Q. The question I had was: Is the administration now 
seeking to encourage Taipei to deal directly with Peking 
and Peking to deal with Taipei as part of an effort at 
resolving a large Chinese problem? 

Dr. KissinceEr. Our position is what I have indicated, 
We are not encouraging it. We are saying it is our view 
that this is how the solution should come about. 

Q. But it comes about as a result of two Chinese groups 
dealing with one another? 

Dr. Kissincer. That would seem to us to be the best 
way of solving the problem. 

Q. What is their attitude on that? 

Dr. Kissincer. Well, that remains to be seen. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, a question on the upcoming summit 
meetings with free world leaders. How much of the time 
do you think the President and his counterparts will be 
spending on the international monetary situation, and do 
you expect a solution to that at those meetings? 

Dr. Kissincer. I will take that question after we art 
through with all questions on the summit. May I do that? 
Could I have a few more? 

Q. Why was this trip timed when it was timed? 

Dr. Kissincer. We have always said that we would 
take the trip at the earliest possible time that the technical 
arrangements could be worked out, and that all other 
arrangements indicated a possibility for a reasonably 
successful outcome. 

Now, as things have developed, this was the first date 
that was possible. It was proposed by us and it was ac 
cepted by the Chinese side. I mention it only because! 
saw a report on television today that the date was fixed in 
order to keep the street crowds down. That is absolutely 
not correct. We proposed the date as the earliest conver: 
ient date for us, and it was accepted by the People’ 
Republic of China. 

Q. Do you have a date yet when the President is going 
to leave Washington? Ron said the intermediate stop 
would be on American soil, but that could be Alaska 
Honolulu. 

Dr. Kissincer. We do not have the itinerary. Weal 
do not have the precise date when the President will leave 
Washington, but I think it is safe to assume that he 
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leave in time to get used to the time changes on the road, 
but we do not have the precise itinerary worked out. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, is it fair to characterize this as a new 

icy statement on the American view or attitude towards 
Taiwan and the PRC, that is, that Taiwan is an internal 
Chinese problem? 

Dr. Kisstncer. I did not use this phrase. Our defense 
commitment remains unaffected. 

The question which I was asked was: Will we settle the 
future of Taiwan in Peking? My answer to that was: It is 
our judgment that the future relationship between the 
People’s Republic and Taiwan should be worked out be- 
tween Taiwan and the People’s Republic. 

So, this is our policy, but it is without prejudice, as I 
have pointed out, to existing commitments. 

Q. What kind of joint communiqué can we expect and 
will it include specific things like an all-Indochina Peace 
Conference or a statement on renunciation of force, and 
where will the President stay in Peking? 

Dr. Kissincer. On the last question, first, the President 
will stay in one of the state guesthouses in a complex of 
state guesthouses in the western outskirts of Peking. The 
communiqué, of course, will be worked out when the 
President arrives in China. However, it is safe to predict 
that the communiqué will not, as I pointed out, involve 
conclusions about third countries and will be confined to 
those subjects that relate principally to the relationships 
between our two countries. 

Our attitude with respect to the communiqué and other 
matters will be: that we will not pretend; we have never 
denied that there are major differences between us. We ex- 
pect that those differences will continue. Where there are 
differences, they will not be covered up. Where there are 
agreements, they will be stated. But I do not want to spec- 
ulate either what subjects they will cover except to say 
that I don’t expect it to deal with third countries. But the 
details of the communiqué, what form it will take, will 
have to await the President’s trip. 

Q. Do you see any chance for the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the United States and the 
People’s Republic? 

Dr. Kissincer. I do not expect formal diplomatic rela- 
tions between the People’s Republic and the United States 
tobe established on this trip. 

Q. Has there been any discussion of a return visit by 
Chou En-lai? 

Dr. Kissincer. There has not been any such discus- 
sion but there are some particular problems in connection 
with it from the Chinese side, since there is another 
Chinese Ambassador in Washington, there is no compet- 
ng U.S. Ambassador in Peking. 

Q. You said earlier that the date was proposed by us 
as the earliest possible date for the trip. Could you elabo- 


Tate a bit as to why this was the earliest possible date for 
the trip? 


Dr. Kissivcer. Given the pace at which preparations 
have moved, given the fact that the month of January is 


pretty well occupied with the opening of Congress, the 
end of February was the earliest time that we could rea- 
sonably propose and be confident that all the arrangements 
would have been made. But it is obvious we did not pick 
it for the climatic conditions. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, you said that there is a Chinese Am- 
bassador in Washington. How would you describe our 
policy? Is it one of two Chinas or do we recognize at this 
point after the U.N. vote and after this trip that the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China is the legitimate government of 
China? 

Dr. Kissincer. Both Chinese Governments have main- 
tained that they represent all of China, and we recognize 
the Government on Taiwan. 

Q. Henry, can you tell us anything yet about the chan- 
nel of communications you have now with China? 

Dr. Kisstncer. No. 

Q. Why is there a reluctance to identify some of the 
bilateral questions you will discuss with the Chinese? 

Dr. Kissincer. We have gone over that before. 

Q. You say we recognize the Government on Taiwan, 
do we recognize the Government on Taiwan as the Gov- 
ernment of China? 

Dr. Kissincer. I have stated the position that both 
Chinese Governments maintain that they represent all of 
China. We maintain diplomatic relations with the Govern- 
ment on Taiwan, and I will not go beyond that. 

Q. Henry, in your bilateral conversations would you 
expect that the question of the American Defense Treaty 
with Taiwan or with the Nationalist Government would 
be discussed? 

Dr. Kissincer. I wouldn’t care to predict what issues 
would be raised by the other side, but we are not going 
to the People’s Republic to change any existing commit- 
ments. 

I think we will take two more questions on the trip 
and then we will go to your questions on anything else. 

Q. Since you mentioned Congress, have you invited 
anyone from Congress to accompany the President, or 
has he invited anyone? 

Dr. Kissincer. The official party will be very small 
and confined to those officials who have direct opera- 
tional responsibilities. So far, no Member of Congress 
has been invited. I do not expect that any Members of 
Congress will be invited but, of course, the President is 
always free to change his mind. 

Q. In your conversations with the Chinese, did you 
say to them what you told us here today, that we would 
prefer that the matter of Taiwan be a matter of two na- 
tions, and if you did, did the Chinese say anything in 
response to it? 

Dr. Kissincer. I have never described my conversa- 
tions in China and for that matter, neither have they, 
and I would prefer not to. Not even my son knows about 
them. [Laughter] 

Q. Yesterday, Mr. Ziegler, in describing the purpose 
of the trip, said it was to bring about a new direction in 
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policy and secondary, to end isolation of the two great 
people— 

Dr. Kissincer. From each other. 

Q. —from each other. Can you elaborate a little more 
on that, how you expect to end that isolation? Is this 
going to mean the opening of more communication, more 
travel, more trade? 

Dr. KissinceEr. One of the remarkable aspects of this 
opening towards China was the difficulty of establishing 
even rudimentary communication with a country from 
which one has been cut off for nearly 25 years. 

A good part of the first year of this effort which, as 
you know, started in 1969, was simply to find out how 
to communicate and with whom to communicate in a 
reliable way. Our two countries have been cut off from 
each other, not just in formal diplomatic contact but 
in all other contacts—cultural, journalistic, academic, 
and so forth. 

Now the minimum we expect to get out of this trip 
is a better understanding by both sides of each other’s 
positions and a continuing means of remaining informed 
about these positions, so that one is not so dependent op 
these very dramatic setpiece encounters. 

Secondly, we hope that out of this visit could grow at 
least a beginning of some exchanges in other than politi- 
cal fields that would permit the two peoples to get to 
know each other better. 

Again, we are not sentimental about this. We recog- 
nize that the People’s Republic is led by highly princi- 
pled men whose principles are diametrically opposed to 
ours. But whatever their purposes, it is in our mutual 
interest that we understand what we are about; that on 
those matters that are in our common interest we know 
how to cooperate; and that on those matters that are 
not ideologically controversial in the cultural and intel- 
lectual field, we can find cooperative means of effort. 

This is what the phrase meant. 

You did not quote our Press Secretary correctly, and 
he chooses his words with the greatest care, and he said, 
“A new direction in our relationship between our two 
countries,” and there was a nuance there somebody missed. 
[Laughter] 

Let me make one other general point, and then we will 
go to this question over there, and to any other questions 
you may have on the other meetings or on other problems. 

The summit in Peking is different from the summit in 
Moscow. With the Soviet Union we have had diplomatic 
relations now for nearly 40 years. We have had intense 
diplomatic exchanges for at least since the Geneva Summit 
of 1955. We have well-established diplomatic means of 
communication that function rapidly and, therefore, with 
the Soviet Union, we have a series of concrete problems 
that we are attempting to move more rapidly towards a 


solution or which we are attempting to culminate at the 
summit. 


With respect to Peking, we are at the very beginning 
a process. We do not impinge on each other as countrig 
on a global basis the way we do with the Soviet Union, 

What we are attempting to do with respect to th 
People’s Republic—and I believe they with us—is to x 
a general philosophical direction or a general direction 
for the future evolution of our policy and, therefore, you 
cannot look in Peking to the same type of concretenes 
that you can in Moscow. 

Dr. Kissincer. Now let me take that question ove 
there. 

Q. In the upcoming series of meetings between the 
President and free world heads of government, how much 
attention will be given to the international monetary and 
international economic questions, and whether you e- 
pect the international monetary question to be settled 
during these meetings? 

Dr. Kissincer. Well, as you all know, Secretary Con. 
nally is attending each of these meetings and, therefor, 
it is reasonable to assume that the international monetary 
problem will be discussed, will be one of the topics for 
discussion at these meetings. 

At the same time, the international monetary system 
involves a series of multilateral engagements that, by 
definition, cannot be settled at a series of bilaterd 
meetings. 

But let me say this, because I believe that there has 
been some misunderstanding or some confusion between 
the tactics and the purposes of this administration in 
the monetary field. The international monetary system, 
by definition, is something that requires the cooperation 
of all countries. The international monetary system, by 
definition, has to be one that is perceived by all countries 
to be in the common interest. 

The difficulty that was faced consisted of the fact that 
there were a series of highly inequitable exchange rates, 
about which we had been talking to our major trading 
partners and allies for a number of years without succes. 
It was, therefore, essential that we bring home to our 
partners that this was a matter which we took with the 
utmost seriousness and that required urgent solution. 

We all know that Secretary Connally is now at the 
meeting in Rome beginning the process by which we 
move from underlining the need for a realignment 
exchange rates and other reforms of the international 
monetary system to a new system. We are approaching 
this with the attitude that the solution must be found 
and will be found on a cooperative basis. 

We expect that this process will be completed ina 
reasonable time and that when it is completed, all the 
participants will feel that the new system that has emerged 
is better than the preceding one, and that it is in the 
common interest. 

Now, I have read a number of speculative stories about 
the divisions in the administration on this problem. 

I would like to state that all of these steps are being takes 
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not only with the concurrence of Secretary Connally, 
but at his recommendation, and that in international 
monetary matters he is acting as the principal adviser 
to the President, although, of course, others are being 
closely consulted. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, the list of consultations that the 
President is embarking on, starting with Trudeau and 
going to Sato, in that period there is no inclusion of South 
America or Africa. (1) Was this given thought; and 
(2) why not? 

Dr. Kisstncer. President Medici of Brazil is coming 
here on a state visit next week, and we expect, of course, 
to have extended discussions with him on the range of 
topics that parallel those with the other world leaders, 
especially where they apply to Latin America. 

Secondly, Counsellor Finch has just returned from an 
extended trip through Latin America and made a full 
report to the President only this morning, so we are rather 
well aware of the views of the Latin American countries. 
We have not scheduled consultations at the head of gov- 
ernment level with Africa because Africa is less imme- 
diately concerned by these two summit meetings, and 
because of the limitations of the Presidential schedule, 
but you can be certain that we will talk to them on the 
diplomatic level. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, the country that seems to be most 
concerned about all of this would be Taiwan. Has the 
President given any thought to conferring with Chiang 
Kai-shek? 

Dr. Kissincer. We are well aware of the views of 
the Government of the Republic of China on some of 
our activities. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, is it safe to presume that the Presi- 
dent will go into more detail in his meetings with the 
allied leaders on the topics for the meetings in Peking 
than you have given us today, or will they be given just 
a general overview, as you have given us here? 

Dr. Kissincer. Let me explain our philosophy on the 
consultations between ourselves and the allied leaders. 
There has been some discussion about the adequacy of 
the consultative process prior to the announcements of 
the trips. Now, the facts are that we want to consult on 
those issues on which the consultation can intimately 
affect what we propose to do. 

Now, it has become the standard procedure that no 
country, none of our allies have given us a veto over State 
visits that they may propose to take, and while I do not 
now want to go into the debate about every step that has 
been taken, the process prior to the announcement of 
the two summits could at best have been a process of 
informing rather than a process of real consultation. 
With respect to the meetings that will be taking place 
Peking and Moscow, we are talking about substantive 
matters and there, of course, the interests, at least in some 
Categories, of some of our allies can be importantly af- 
fected. We will attempt to learn where our allies believe 
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that their vital interests are affected, and while we cannot 
promise them a veto, we would take it extremely seriously 
and we would expect not to take actions which our allies 
would consider threatening their vital concerns. 

We would also give them a somewhat fuller rundown 
of the general range of subjects that is likely to be dis- 
cussed, and above all, we would like to learn their views 
with respect to those issues that are of the greatest con- 
cern to them. 

Q. May I follow that question, Dr. Kissinger? After 
the visit to Peking, when you are preparing for the visit 
to Moscow, would you anticipate that there will be fur- 
ther consultations at the head of government level with 
our NATO allies before the visit to the Soviet Union 
by the President? 

Dr. Kissincer. I do not now foresee any further head 
of government meetings between those two visits, but 
there will be intensive consultations between those two 
visits. And if there should be any unexpected snags, there 
is always that possibility, I do not foresee it now. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, on the Middle East, with respect to 
Mrs. Meir coming, does it look like the process of nego- 
tiation is coming alive again? 

Dr. Kissincer. Well, I would like to wait until Mrs. 
Meir has been here and we have had full discussions. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, do you expect that it will be possible 
or likely that the President will participate in the signing 
of a SALT agreement in Moscow? 

Dr. Kissincer. Our position has been that we would 
like to make a SALT agreement as quickly as it can be 
negotiated. We are not holding up on the signing of a 
SALT agreement in order to time it for the Moscow sum- 
mit. If it should work out that way, it could happen, but 
the negotiations are not being conducted geared to that 
point. 

Q. Henry, obviously the President is all for personal 
summitry with the spate of foreign trips he is going on. 
But in the past he has not always been for personal sum- 
mitry, as a matter of fact he has been rather lukewarm 
about it in some of his statements. What made him change 
his mind about it? 

Dr. Kissincer. Let’s take these trips by categories. 
As we pointed out before, the relationship with the People’s 
Republic of China is in a very special category. It re- 
quired such a change in orientation for both sides that it 
was felt that the only way in which it could be effectively 
implemented was by meetings at the highest levels and 
then have the details follow from there. 

With respect to the Moscow summit, I think if you 
compare the President’s first press conference with what 
in fact has been done, you will find that he has literally 
carried out what he said at his first press conference, what 
has been said in two successive annual reports. We said 
then that we wanted to make concrete progress on a 
number of issues. We said that these issues were in some 
way related, one to another, not in the sense of conditions, 
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but in the sense that progress in one field aids progress in 
other fields. 

We have said that when these circumstances arose that 
trade and other matters would follow. 

Now, this is exactly what the President has done. We 
have had significant progress in SALT. We have had a 
number of fairly useful arms control agreements. We 
have had agreements on Berlin and we have had progress 
on the trade questions. 

Therefore, it was felt that sufficient progress had been 
made at lower levels so that the heads of state, of the 
Soviet Union and the United States, could make a new 
departure or could give a further impetus to their 
relationships. 

Now, with respect to the meetings with our allies, we are, 
of course, in constant contact with them so that the con- 
dition of having had preliminary discussions is in a sense 
continuously being met. And it was felt that so many 
things had happened since last year, the announcement 
of our trips to Peking and to Moscow, the Berlin agree- 
ment, the ratification of the Okinawa reversion, the 
whole economic negotiations, Britain’s entry in the Com- 
mon Market, that it was essential that the leaders at the 
highest level meet, to make sure that their basic direction 
was complementary and that they understood each other. 

So, the meetings with our allies should be seen in the 
context of working visits brought about by a dramatic 
change in the international situation that has occurred 
in the last 7 months. 

Q. Did you answer the question about what Mrs. 
Nixon’s role was going to be and if she is going to do 
anything on her own? 

Dr. Kissincer. We don’t have a detailed schedule 
yet for Mrs. Nixon. That will be worked out on the next 
advance, but we expect that Mrs. Nixon will, as always 
on these trips, be extremely busy with substantially her 
own schedule. 

Reporter. Thank you. 


NOTE: Mr. Ziegler opened the news conference at 3:31 p.m. in 
the Briefing Room at the White House. 


Alternate Representative to the United 
Nations General Assembly 


Exchange of Letters Between the President and 
Arthur A. Fletcher on Mr. Fletcher’s Resignation. 
December 1, 1971 


Dear Mr. President: 

In my letter of November 16, 1971, I stated that I was 
scheduled for an interview by the United Negro College 
Fund Board of Directors on November 30. I further 
stated I would accept an offer if extended, provided we 
had a mutual meeting of the minds. Such was the case, 


and I accepted the offer to become the Executive 
Director of the Fund effective January 1, 1972. 

I would like to thank you for selecting me to serve a 
Assistant Secretary in the Labor Department and a United 
States Delegate to the United Nations. I am especially 
grateful for the support you personally gave in behalf of 
the Philadelphia Plan plus other opportunities provided 
that allowed me to grow and develop. It was because of 
this that I was sought after and selected to direct the fund, 
I am also grateful for other offers made available at the 
conclusion of the present UN session. However, after 
considerable thought, I decided I would be more useful 
and could serve my country best at this point in history by 
being the Director of the United Negro College Fund, 

With your permission, I would like to continue a 
Chairman of the Domestic Council Committee on Eco- 
nomic Discrimination until the project is completed. 

I shall remain in my present assignment at the United 
Nations until the end of the session. After assuming my 
new post in January, be assured I stand ready to assist you 
in your official capacity as President should the opportu. 
nity arise. 

I enjoyed my tenure in the Nixon Administration, 
Thanks, again, for the privilege of serving my country and 
my people. 

Good luck! 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR A. FLETCHER 


[President Richard M. Nixon, The White House, Washington, D.C] 


Dear Art: 

It may be that when you were in pro football twenty 
years ago, your coaches on the Rams, the Colts, and the 
Tiger Cats did not realize just how good a player you 
were. Perhaps that is just as well; if they had, with your 
energy, you might still be there today—senior to George 
Blanda in the NFL, rather than junior to George Bush 
at the UN. But as I accept with regret and reluctance 
your decision to leave the administration to take an impor 
tant leadership post in education, let me assure you that 
on this team your contribution has been valued to the 
full. Without you, moving the ball is going to be tougher. 

Reviewing your distinguished record in the administra 
tion over the past 31 months, it is plain that you have 
done more than just “make your mark;” you have helped 
to set in motion whole processes of change that will keep 
on making your mark for a long time to come. 

The “Philadelphia Plan” and its nationwide followup, 
which you implemented so aggressively during your te 
ure as Assistant Secretary of Labor, is opening up 2 new 
life for the many thousands of minority workingmel 
whom it is bringing into the construction trades. And yout 
work on the United States delegation during this fall’ss 
sion of the U.N. General Assembly has figured prom 
nently in the delegation’s fine handling of exceptionally 
difficult assignments. 
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There is one other dimension to your achievement. If 
those United Nations delegations which represent the 
nonwhite majority of mankind have any clearer under- 
standing now of the good faith and utmost seriousness 
with which this country is addressing its racial problems— 
which I think they do have; and if the white majority 
and the black minority here at home have any better 
vision now of what it means to go forward together— 
which I think they do; if so, your prodigious efforts as 
a speaker and advocate, above and beyond the call of 
your duties as a subcabinet member and diplomat, deserve 
substantial credit for it. 

I am delighted that you will be able to stay on as 
Chairman of our Domestic Council Working Group on 
Economic Discrimination until the important study I 
have commissioned from it is completed. 

And much as the government could also have benefitted 
from your continued full-time service, I am pleased that 
if we had to lose you it should be to the United Negro 
College Fund. The vital cause of black education, on 
which so much else depends and in which this admin- 
istration takes so active an interest, will be the stronger 
for your strong leadership. 

I look forward to working with you in that new capac- 
ity, to drawing privately on your good counsel, and to 
hearing your voice raised publicly on the side of principle 
and human welfare in the future as it has been so often 
in the past. 

With my thanks and warm personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
RicHarp Nixon 


[Hon. Arthur A. Fletcher, U.S. Delegation to the United Nations, 
New York, New York] 


Trade Agreements Program, 1970 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the 15th Annual Report on the Program. 
December 1, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Section 402(a) of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962, I transmit herewith the Fifteenth 
Annual Report of the President on the Trade Agreements 
Program. This report covers the year 1970. 

World trade in 1970 maintained a high rate of growth 
for the third successive year, reaching over $279 billion. 
In the case of the United States, exports rose by approxi- 
mately 14 percent while imports were up 11 percent. 
While this performance yielded a merchandise trade sur- 
plus of over $2 billion as compared with $624 million and 

million in 1968 and 1969, respectively, the improve- 
ment fell far short of the level required for the United 
to restore a sound balance of payments position. 

Throughout the year U.S. representatives actively 
sought the cooperation of our major trading partners in 


the reduction of barriers to U.S. exports and in other meas- 
ures that would enable our products to compete with 
those of other countries in both the U.S. and the world 
market. Some progress was made, but certain very signifi- 
cant problems remained unsolved. Domestically, monetary 
and fiscal policies contributed to a deceleration in price in- 
creases, but in some of our major product lines U.S. pro- 
ducers were not able to retain their share of the market 
at home or internationally. 

At the close of 1970, the outlook for U.S. trade involved 
a number of uncertainties. Domestically, the most basic 
element was our ability to make further progress toward 
price stability. Abroad, the prospects were not clear with 
regard to levels of economic activity and rates of inflation 
in a number of industrialized countries. One of the most 
basic unknowns was the extent to which our major trading 
partners would recognize the seriousness and urgency of 
greater international cooperation on monetary reforms and 
other measures to facilitate balance of payments 
adjustment. 

While we had hoped that these uncertainties could be 
favorably resolved without unilateral action, this was not 
the case and by mid-1971 the United States, for the first 
time in this century. faced the prospect of a deficit in its 
balance of merchandise trade. To deal with this situation 
and to achieve interrelated domestic goals, the New Eco- 
nomic Program was launched on August 15. With the 
cooperation of other major economic powers, I am con- 
fident that the deterioration in our merchandise trade bal- 
ance, which was threatening at the end of 1970 and which 
reached intolerable proportions in the spring of 1971, will 
be sufficiently improved that the present U.S. surcharge 
on imports can be removed. 

This Administration remains firmly committed to the 
goal of expanding world trade through the further re- 
duction of national barriers to imports, the development 
of more equitable rules to govern export competition in 
international markets, and the elimination of discrimina- 
tory measures by trade blocs. The Program instituted in 
August will contribute to our basic trade policy objective 
by providing essential interim support to the domestic 
economy while more fundamental arrangements are being 
worked out to restore sound equilibrium with the rest 
of the world. 

Improvement of the world trade and monetary systems 
has been given a high priority by this Administration. The 
United States stands ready to do its fair share in interna- 
tional efforts to achieve these ends. We expect other gov- 
érnments to respond with a similar sense of responsibility 
in the interest of promoting prosperity and amicable eco- 
nomic relations throughout the world. 


RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
December 1, 1971 
Note: The report is entitled “Fifteenth Annual Report of the Presi- 


dent of the United States on the Trade Agreements Program—1970” 
(processed, 37 pp.) 
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NATIONAL 4-H CONGRESS 


The President’s Remarks at the 50th National 4-H Congress in Chicago. 
December 1, 1971 


Mr. Chairman, all of the distinguished honorees, and all of those attend- 
ing this Golden Anniversary Congress of 4-H: 

I want all of you to know what a great inspiration it is for me to be 
here, to see you, to hear you, to see the young people who represent all of 
America. 

As I was doing a little homework before coming out here, I found 
some interesting things about 4-H. I suppose, like most people, I had the 
idea that 4-H was almost exclusively an organization with its interest in 
_ agriculture and farming. 

4-H was born on the soil. 4-H has its roots in the soil. But as you 
know, approximately 35 percent of your members are from farm com- 
munities and 65 percent of your members are from smaller towns, larger 
towns, and even large cities. 

Another thing that is very interesting about this organization is that 
you are all winners. I found that out by going into the background. I 
knew that I would have the privilege of presenting these beautiful silver 
trays to the winners who have been picked from all over the country; but 
I understand everyone here, of the 3,000 attending this meeting, has been 
recognized as an achiever or winner in his own ccmmunity or in his State. 
I congratulate a group of winners, the largest group of winners I ever 
saw, here in 4-H. 

Another thing that I found in studying the background of this or- 
ganization is that you come from all the 50 States, and that insofar as 
your age group is concerned, it represents what we generally refer to as 
the teens—the lower teens, the middle teens, and the like. 

After reading all of that information, I had to make a decision about 
what to talk about and, naturally, the first inclination would be to talk 
about agriculture. It is an extremely interesting subject. It is vitally im- 
portant at this particular time in our Nation’s history. It is essential that 
America continue the great strides we have made forward in productivity 
in agriculture, because when we hear of problems of competing with 
nations abroad in terms of other technologies, in agriculture America 
leads the world, and because we do lead the world, it means that only 5 
percent of America’s people can produce enough to feed and clothe all 
the people of America, and to provide very much for people abroad when 
they are in need. 

This, of course, is something that needs to be said, and those who 
come from the community of agriculture can be very proud of what 
American farmers, people in agriculture, have done for this country and 
for the world. And yet, as I thought further about the problem, I realized 
that you were a broader group simply than one interested in agriculture. 

You are interested in all of America, because you come from all of 
America. You come from the cities and the towns and the farms, and 
because the America of the future will be yours and what you make it, 
you, therefore, I think, would like whoever appears before you and par- 
ticularly one who appears in the capacity that I do, as President of the 
United States, President of all the people, you would like to have me 
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address you not as a narrow, special-interest group, but as young people 
representing the young people of America. 

I would like to do that today. I would like to say some things that I 
have been wanting to say for a long time to a young audience, a young 
audience representative of the whole country. You are that audience, and 
that is why I have chosen this forum for the purpose of saying these things. 

I am going to begin with a proposition that perhaps is a little different 
from what you sometimes hear. It seems to be somewhat the fashion for 
a speaker speaking to a group to point out what a terrible time this is to be 
growing up in America—the problem of a war, the problem of environ- 
ment, the problem of jobs, all the other things that we see and that we 
hear about. There are many problems. I am keenly aware of them. I think 
about them a great deal, as you might imagine, just as you think about 
them a great deal. 

But then I tried to put myself back a few years, many, many years, 
when I was as young as you are, and I thought of what I thought about 
America then. I thought it was a great country. 

At that time, particularly as I entered the twenties of my life, America 
was in a depression. But I looked to the future with hope, because I 
realized that whatever our problems were, that this country, our country, 
could solve them, that this was the place that I would choose to live in if I 
had to make a choice of all the countries in the world. I believed that then 
and I believe that now. 

I want to tell you why I think you should believe it, believe it very, 
very deeply today, not with any Pollyannaish statement in which we cover 
up those things which are wrong about our country and wrong with this 
world, and not with any statements in which we downgrade the great 
dangers we confront in the world, but laying it on the line like it is, the 
kind of America you are in today, the kind of America you can make 
tomorrow, the kind of a world we can have, particularly you can have, by 
the end of this century, in the year 2000, when we celebrate a new year 
that comes only once in a thousand years. 

One of the reasons that I speak in optimistic terms is this: Just to 
stand before this great assembly of young leaders and young achievers, as 
you are, to feel your idealism, your commitment to excellence, is to stand 
on the threshold of the brightest future the world has ever known. I 
believe that. 

You are coming to maturity at a time which history will remember 
as a great period of emancipation for young Americans. Your generation 
has the opportunity to participate more fully in the American adventure 
than young people have ever been able to do since Revolutionary times 
200 years ago. You can remember those days as you read them in history. 

How stirring they were. More than half the population of America 
at the beginning was less than 20 years of age. The cause of liberty was 
the cause of youth and of age alike. Citizens belonged not to this or that 
generation ; they belonged to America. Hamilton in his late teens emerged 
as the leading voice for independence in the State of New York. Jefferson 
at 33 authored the Declaration of Independence. Sixteen other patriots 
in their thirties, three in their twenties, Franklin at 70, the old man of the 
group, joined Jefferson as signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

That was the young America at the time of our birth. Then, in the 
course of two centuries, things changed. They changed radically. In the 
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1950’s, when you were born, generational stereotyping and pigeonholing 
by age groups became all too common. Most young people in those years 
went intensely and quietly about the ordinary tasks of just growing up. 
Some of the young in those years, in the fifties, however, went underground 
into a Bohemian subculture. It is obvious now that older people at that 
time should have been asking why, but few bothered to ask why that was 
the case. It was so much easier then just to tag one group as “the silent 
generation” and the other “the beat generation” and just leave it at that. 

Then suddenly in the Sixties everything seemed to go to the other 
extreme. A new breed of young men and women shook the Nation. They 
wrote a record dominated by remarkable good but also shadowed with 
ominous wrongs—civil rights laws on the one side, riots on the other; 
campus reform and academic anarchy; a war against aggression in Asia, 
a war in the streets of America; a surge of participation in politics and a 
wave of terrorist bombings; a rich new diversity in life-styles and a 
grim new plague of drug abuse—all of these side by side in that stirring 
decade of the Sixties. 

All in all, it was a time when youth reached vigorously for a new 
role as full partners in American society. The result was monumental, 
and yet the cost in disruption and alienation seemed almost prohibitively 
high. 

Why was the record of the youth movement only mixed in the 
Sixties, when it should have been magnificent? It was only mixed be- 
cause it took the form of an outside force, rather than of integrated, indi- 
vidual participation in the larger society. It was forced into that form by 
the rigid generationa! walls erected in American attitudes and institutions 
over the years. Its frustrations and excesses arose in large part from the 
painful experience of battering against those walls—an experience that 
dramatized the need to sweep them away once and for all. 

And so came the end of the sixties, and Americans awoke to several 
important realizations. They saw that to regard a person’s date of birth 
as more important than his own unique individuality is to engage in the 
insidious bigotry called “age-ism.” They saw that it is wasteful, stupid, 
and unjust to restrict the generations in a narrow structure in which those 
in the middle of life would monopolize the centers of power, while the 
young would plod along in apprenticeship or chafe in alienation, and the 
aging would draw social security, preferably well out of sight. 

They saw it was time to pull down the generational stereotypes— 
involved, hip, silent, beat, or lost—and to raise a new standard of brother- 
hood, tolerance, and mutual respect between those generations. 

As these new attitudes have taken hold, young America has passed 
from its stormy night of recent years into what I believe will be a bright 
new morning. 

College turmoil has subsided sharply—not in resignation but in 
wisdom. High schools, young working people, the next declared target 
of the radicals, have not caught fire as they had expected to. Opinion 
surveys have detected a rising disgust with political radicalism, even in 
the strongholds of the counterculture. 

Most of you in this great audience are not only witnesses to these 
developments, you are leaders in them. You could not be leaders in a 
more important cause. For the more convincingly the young majority 
demonstrates its resilience and level-headedness, the faster you will find 
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the so-called Establishment responding to your hopes, opening to your 
aspirations. 

The young in America are no longer going to be treated as a mass 
or a bloc in this country—neither as a generation apart nor as a generation 
idolized. You deserve better than that. And you will have better, for 
America is rapidly moving to take you, the young, into full partnership 
as individuals in our soc ‘ety. 

Your country knows how much it needs you—and we are proving 
that, not just with talk but with action. 

We need your voice first in the political process, as soon as you are 
prepared for that trust—and that should not take 21 years of your life. 
That is why I was able last July to certify passage in record time of the 
26th amendment lowering the voting age to 18. 

We need your abilities, your insights in the making of public policy. 
And that is why I have directed departments in the Federal Government 
and agencies throughout the executive branch of the Government to 
recruit young talent and to hear young ideas; and that is why I have 
brought an unprecedented number of men and women in their twenties 
into positions of trust on the White House Staff. 

We need your energies in the urgent work of helping the less fortu- 
nate across America and in other lands. That is why we have moved to 
expand and improve the Peace Corps and VISTA programs by merging 
them to form a new volunteer service agency, Action. 

That is why we have initiated the University Year for Action to draw 
thousands of young people into this new effort. And that is why we have 
also worked outside government to make voluntarism a vital force in 
the independent sector—so that every single American who wants to 
serve his fellow man can have an avenue for doing so. 

Young people today, every survey shows, are more generously 
committed to human betterment through voluntary service than any 
generation before you. Your own work in 4-H has shown what mountains 
that commitment can move. I urge you to redouble it, to share it, to 
maintain it throughout your lives. 

Very few of you will enter government as a full-time activity. But 
whatever your jobs may be outside of government, I would ask that each 
of you make a commitment now to pledge a part of your time to voluntary 
service for your community throughout your lives. It will be worthwhile. 

We need to be sure that you are free to shape your own career along 
the lines that will provide maximum fulfillment for you in adult life. That 
is why we have reformed the draft to reduce the uncertainty and duration 
of its pressures on young men. 

That is why we are moving toward the goal of a zero draft, an all- 
volunteer armed force. That is why we have pressed for a new college 
loan system to insure that no qualified student in America who wants to 
go to college will be barred by lack of money. And that is why we are 
developing new career education and youth employment programs in 
recognition that something over half the college-age young do not go to 
college but do need salable skills and they do need good jobs and they 
should be prepared for those jobs with an education designed to do 
exactly that. 

We need your ideas. We need them in the national debate on issues, 
goals, and directions. That is why the 1971 White House Conference on 
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Youth was different from any that had ever been held before, since they 
first began in 1909. It was a wide-open forum, run by young Americans, 
of them, and for them. 

Since 1909, older people, as they have been meeting at these confer- 
ences, have done so at the President’s invitation to talk about youth. But 
we felt that that kind of generational condescension was out of step with 
the seventies, so we turned the conference over to the young people them- 
selves—let us find out what they would tell us. 

Now I am the first to tell you that not everything they did and not 
everything that they said lined up with my own point of view or that of 
others in our administration. But I totally recognize and I defend their 
right to say it. We need to hear it. We need to know what people, and 
particularly young people, want for the future of this country. 

Certainly the time when the young are to be seen and not heard is 
-gone in America—and gone for good. 

More than 300 of the conference’s recommendations have just under- 
gone 6 months of intensive review by the affected Federal agencies. When 
the results of that review are announced, the extent of agreement between 
conference hopes and Government action will further weaken the myth of 
an unbridgeable generation gap and will further strengthen what the 
conferees called their sense of “kinship with persons of good will of all 
generations.” 

This sense of kinship, forged into a firm new alliance of the genera- 
tions, will be essential if we are to seize the breathtaking opportunities 
opening up for America and the world in the coming decades. 

The greatest of these opportunities is peace—peace not just for a few 
years but for a whole generation and beyond, something we have not had 
in this century. 

Such a peace, I believe, is coming, and the United States is leading 
the way. We are concluding our involvement in the Vietnam war and we 
are doing so in a way that is responsible, honorable, and constructive for 
the long-range stability of Asia and the Pacific region. 

We have done and will continue to do all in our power to help defuse 
the explosive situations in the Middle East and the one you are currently 
reading about in the Indian Subcontinent. 

We have acted in an historic step to end the isolation of nearly one- 
quarter of all the world’s people who live on Mainland China. We have 
moved from confrontation to negotiation with the Soviet Union, with 
limitation of nuclear arms, relaxation of tensions in Europe, increased 
trade among the possible results. 

I know these meetings, particularly at the highest level, with the 
leaders of the Soviet Union and the leaders of the People’s Republic of 
China, may lead some to assume that the fact of a meeting means the 
end of differences between our system and theirs. 

That, of course, will not be the case. We have basic philosophical 
differences, basic foreign policy differences, but as we look down the road 
to the end of the century, what we have to realize is this: that with 250 
million people in the Soviet Union and 750 million people in Mainland 
China, for the United States not to be in a position to talk to those leaders 
in the event there is a confrontation some place in the world, could lead to 
a conflict which would mean suicide for both sides. And that is why we 
have taken these steps, so that when we do have differences—and we will 
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have differences for many, many years to come—we will talk about them 
and not fight about them. 

The world that is taking shape as a result will be far less dangerous, 
I believe, than the one you have grown up in, because you were born ap- 
proximately at the end of the Korean war. You have lived much of your 
life through the Vietnam war, and now the question: What confronts 
you in the future? 

I believe it will be less dangerous. But it will be even more challeng- 
ing, because as the danger of war recedes between great powers, the 
challenges of competition between nations living at peace with each other 
also greatly increases. 

Political, economic, and military power will be concentrated in many 
centers instead of just a few. Look at the change, for example, since 
World War II. Immediately after that war, the United States had no 
competitors in the world. We produced half the world’s goods with 7 per- 
cent of the world’s people, and now today, there are five potential eco- 
nomic giants in the world—the new Europe with England in the Common 
Market, the Soviet Union, Mainland China with 750 million people, and 
a resurgent Japan, not to mention, of course, the potential for the future 
from Latin America, Africa and other parts of Asia. 

So competition in the works of peace will be intense. America cannot 
maintain its position of leadership unless we work at the very best of our 
abilities, unless we bring the best out of our young as well as our older 
people. But there is something else we should see about this world, some- 
thing that I hope very much for you. 

The world in which I have grown up has not been an open world, 
not an open world because so much of it was closed by curtains—iron 
curtains, bamboo curtains, call it what you will. 

I want the world that you grow up in to be an open world—not a 
world without differences; that would be a very dull world—but an open 
world in which there will be a chance for anyone who wants to, to know 
the other people of the world. 


Yours will be an open world, I believe, and it also will be quite lit- 
erally a new world, one in which more than 60 new nations and 60 per- 
cent of the people living in the world came into being since World War II. 
It will be a world where America’s fabulous economic and technological 
advances which have gone into war in generations past can be turned 
more fully to the service of mankind in the generation ahead. 

And what an appealing idea to young people, with your idealism, to 
see that all of this tremendous capacity that America has—so much ca- 
pacity to do so much for good—is turned to the works of peace rather 
than the works of war, because then, when the manacles of war at last are 
struck off the hands of the American giant, think of what our potentiali- 
ties will be. 

Together we can work toward conquering hunger, poverty, disease, 
ignorance here in America where it does exist, and also even abroad. We 
can achieve a new birth of vitality in our democracy, our economy, our 
arts, and our culture. We can strike a new balance between quantity and 
quality in national growth, between dynamic cities and a healthy country- 
side in this wide land, with the heartland of this country revitalized, 


contributing as it can and as it will to the growth and the balance of 
America. 
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We can rescue a threatened environment, a cause in which I know 
you are also deeply interested, and form a higher partnership with nature. 
And we can truly build a new America and a new world. 

That is why I said at the outset that the most exciting time and place 
to be young and to be alive, in all the record of mankind, is right here 
in America, now in the seventies. 

From the very first, we have been a people who set high goals, we 
dreamed large dreams, we shared from the heart with our brother men. 
You all remember what Jefferson wrote when this was a weak country 
and a poor country. He said, “We act not just for ourselves alone, but for 
all mankind.” It was presumptuous for him to say it then, because there 
wasn’t much that that young weak America could do about the problems 
of mankind; but because he said it, and because there was an idealism 
there, America did catch the imagination of the world. 

But compare the situation now to then. If a Jefferson were to say 
today “We act for all mankind,” he could be believed, and believed 
because what sets these times apart from any earlier period in our history 
is that we now have not only the will to work miracles, but we have the 
means to achieve them. The heavy responsibilities of world leadership, the 
restless perfectionism that nags at our national life, I know these seem 
burdensome at times. Some of us must feel at times, ““Wouldn’t it be well 
not to have all these responsibilities? Just live to ourselves as an island in 
the world and let the rest of the world go by.” 

It wouldn’t be well. It wouldn’t be good at all. We can feel tempted 
to complain about these things, but it is provincial and craven to do so. 
The power not merely of wishing good things but of doing good in the 
whole history of mankind has been granted only sparingly to very few 
men and women and nations, and that power, in full measure, is what 
you have. It is destiny’s great gift to the United States today—the power 
not only to wish good things, but the power, if we organize, if we work, if 
we set our goals high enough, to do good things in America and abroad. 

Generations before could yearn for peace. We can build peace, and 
we are. They could feel compassion for the oppressed, the destitute, the 
refugees of the earth. We can provide help for them surpassing all other 
nations, as we are. 

For example, in the current tragic situation between India and 
Pakistan, the United States provides more help for the refugees there 
than all the other nations of the world put together. 

We should be thankful that we have that kind of ability and can 
help in that way. We could not do it unless America were the strong, 
economic, productive people that we are. Others could speculate about 
political, economic, and social systems that would set the human spirit 
free, but we can fashion such systems, and we are. 

We can do these things, but now, so much depends, really, on you, 
you who are so young, so full of idealism, all those years ahead. How 
committed will you be? 

Listen to Thoreau. He wrote, “Cast your whole vote, not a strip of 
paper merely, but your whole influence.” You have the freedom, almost 
literally, to reach the stars—and with it comes the responsibility to stretch 
for them with all your might. Don’t let your hearts grow earthbound, 
for the universe is out there waiting for you. 
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In the spring of 1968, when the first sweet taste of freedom came 
to Communist Czechoslovakia, a group of students marched to party 
headquarters at midnight and shouted for the reform leader, Alexander 
Dubcek, to confront them. They were impetuous and impatient—full of 
that young fire which our Youth Conference delegates called “the rage 
of love for . .. unimplemented principles . . . and . . . unfulfilled potential.” 
Dubcek came down into the street to talk to the students, and one of them 
asked, “What are the guarantees that the old days will not be back?” He 
replied, “You, yourselves, are that guarantee; you, the young.” 

You know the rest of the story. The hopes of the Czechs for freedom 
met reversals, but the words of Dubcek are not less true for that. Here in 
America “the rage of love” has not burned out in young hearts. The flame 
is purer now, fed with new reason and realism. 

Man’s destiny of freedom is in your keeping; it is under your 
guarantee. And with a lifetime of adventure and promise before you, I 
have every confidence that that splendid destiny of America is in good 
keeping—and you will make good its guarantee. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 3:05 p.m., c.s.t., in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. He presented 4-H Presidential awards for achievement, citizenship, and leadership 
to Neal Nygard of Minot, N. Dak., Rachel Koontz of Fort Wayne, Ind., Deborah Bell 


of Sylvania, Ga., Willie Johnson of Chicago, Ill., Leland D. Jordan, Jr., of Shelbyville, 
Tenn., and Linda Miller of Morris, Okla. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


The President’s Remarks at the Conference’s Meeting in Washington. 
December 2, 1971 


Dr. Flemming, Chief Justice Warren, all of the distinguished guests on 
the platform and all of the distinguished delegates to this conference: 


First, I want you to know how very delighted we were to have you— 
2,700, I understand—as guests last night at the White House. As I 
came in by helicopter from Chicago, after speaking to the 4H Conven- 
tion there, I saw many in the windows looking out. I only wish I could have 
come down; but I realized if I shook hands with 2,700, that would be 
more than the 4 hours that Chief Justice Warren took on Monday night, 
and I wanted to be here this morning. I wish I could have, though, wel- 
comed all of you from all of the States of this Nation, all of you with your 
deep commitment. 

Now I want to talk about this conference, the White House Confer- 
ence. I want to talk about it very candidly, in terms not of the past or the 
present, the resolutions that you will present; but in terms of the future. 

Down in the Library of Congress there is a whole floor, with many, 
many stacks of volumes of the records of White House conferences, con- 
ferences on the aged, conferences on young people, conferences on health. 
On almost any subject you can imagine, there has been a White House 
conference, and every President has participated in them. Every Presi- 
dent opens them or closes them, as the case may be. 
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Those volumes, very many of them, when I have seen them down 
there, just gathered dust, and you wonder what happened; was it worth 
it? And all of you, as you come to the end of this conference, must wonder, 
after all the work you have done, after all the recommendations you have 
made: Is it going to end here, or is this a beginning? 

That is what I want to talk about. I would be less than candid if I 
were not to say that many White House conferences are more cosmetics 
than the real thing. They talk about the problem, give people an outlet, 
and, of course, that is a good thing; but recommendations usually are not 
put into practice as often as they should be. 


When this conference was called, as John Martin and Arthur Flem- 
ming will tell you, I told them I wanted to know what we could do. In 
preparing my remarks today, I wanted to speak specifically to the things 

that you recommended, and to speak also to how we could follow up. 

I do not want the volumes—and there will be volumes on this con- 
ference—simply to gather dust in the Library of Congress or in the office 
of the President. As long as I am here, I will go over and shake off the dust 
myself to find out what was said. But Dr. Flemming told me before I 
came in here just what he said to you when he introduced me: that each 
one of you has made a very important pledge this morning, a specific 
commitment to action in the post-conference year. I am here to join you 
in that pledge. 


This means that I am going to give my close, personal attention to 
the recommendations of this conference. I have asked Dr. Flemming to 
stay on. We really cannot afford him, but he comes really as a volunteer. 
He is not only going to be chairman of the conference in the follow-up 
period; but also as a special consultant on aging, so that I can take up 
these matters personally with him, as well as John Martin, who, as you 
know, is my Special Assistant on Aging. 

Now, Dr. Flemming is known to you from having presided over this 
conference. He is also known as a great educator. I knew him as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. Beneath that very genteel exterior is one of the most 
tenacious men I have known. So you have a good representative there 
speaking up for your problems. 

The second step I have taken is that I have directed that your rec- 
ommendations be put at the top of the agenda of our Cabinet-level Com- 
mittee on Aging, in which Dr. Flemming also plays a leading role. 

Finally, I have asked Dr. Flemming to create a post-conference 
board to act as your agent in following up on your proposals. When mat- 
ters that affect the interests of older Americans are being discussed in the 
White House, I am determined that the voice of older Americans will be 
heard. That is my commitment to you. 

Now, as we consider your suggestions, we will be guided by this con- 
viction: Any action which enhances the dignity of older Americans en- 
hances the dignity of all Americans, for unless the American dream comes 
true for our older generation, it cannot be complete for any generation. 

This is true, first, because we all grow old. The younger generation 
today will be the older generation tomorrow. But more than that, the 
entire Nation has a high stake in a better life for its older citizens simply 
because we need you. We need the resources which you, alone can offer. 

We are speaking, after all, of a proven generation, one that has 
brought this country through the most turbulent period in human history. 
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Your skills, your wisdom, your values and your faith—these are among 
the most valuable resources this Nation possesses. 

This country will have to be at its best if we are to meet the challenge 
of competition in the world of the seventies, and we cannot be at our best 
if we keep our most experienced players on the bench. I am not speaking 
of the Washington Redskins, either. Yet, in recent years all of us know a 
gulf has been opening between older Americans and the rest of our 
people. This gulf is the product of a great social revolution which has 
weakened the traditional bonds of family, neighborhood, and community. 
For millions of older Americans, the result has been a growing sense of 
isolation and insecurity. 

We have to change that. Younger and older Americans need one 
another. We must find ways to bring the generations together again. 

In addressing the challenges before us, let us begin where most of 
you begin—that is the problem of inadequate income. We have to begin 
there because if we move in this front, all the other battles will be easier, 
and if we fail to move in the income front, the other battles—and there 
are many others that I will discuss in my remarks this morning—will be 
impossible. 

That is why it is so important that the Congress approve one of the 
most important bills to come before it in many years—the bill known as 
H.R. 1. Now, let me talk to you a bit about H.R. 1. 

It is generally known as welfare reform. I presented it to the country 
in a radio-television address almost 21 years ago. In that period, since 
it was presented to the country, it has been debated and talked about, 
passed one House, and still languishes in the Senate, no prospect for this 
session, and apparently not too much prospect even for the next session, 
unless something happens in terms of waking the Congress up to the fact 
that the American people want it. 

Let me tell you what H.R. 1 does. You hear about welfare reform. 
Well, believe me, we need it. We have a system at the present in this 
country, a system in which, under our present welfare rules, in many 
States it makes it more profitable for a man not to work than to work, 
and it rewards a man for leaving his family, rather than staying with 
his family. When you have that kind of a system, you ought to abolish it 
and get something else. 

So our new program provides for work incentives and work require- 
ments. It also provides for needy children and provides for those needy 
children without the effect of the present welfare program, which is so 
degrading on those children and mars them for life. 

But what is in it for older people? I think we have forgotten many of 
those things. Let me tell you how much is at stake for older citizens in 
H.R. 1 and why it must be a top priority. 

For the first time in our history, it would put a national floor under 
the annual income of every older American. Now, some may say it ought 

to be higher, some may say it ought to be earlier; but the point is, it will 
be done. We need a national floor under the income of every older 
American. H.R. 1 does that. 

Second, for the first time in our history, it would make social security 
benefits inflation-proof. This is something that I have always believed in. 
It does not make sense to have social security benefits constantly behind 
inflation. If we have inflation, the benefits should go up with it, and 
H.R. 1 provides for that. 
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It would allow social security recipients to earn more money from 
their own work. It would raise benefit levels, especially for widows. I have 
also asked the Congress to include in H.R. 1 a proposal for eliminating 
the $5.60 monthly fee now charged for Part B of Medicare. 

Now let me get into the numbers. These numbers are so big that 
they may not, of course, be very impressive when we think of $200 billion 
budgets, and I am going to be working on that budget over this next 
weekend. But H.R. 1, as it now stands, would provide $5% billion in 
additional Federal benefits for older Americans—$5'/ billion more. 

Let me point out something: If they had passed it 2 years ago, we 
would have had it then. You can see why the Congress needs to quit 
talking and start acting on H.R. 1. This would be $3 billion in increased 
social security benefits, and when it is fully effective, another $2 billion 
in new benefits to persons with lower incomes. And a proposal to elimi- 

‘nate the monthly Medicare fee would enrich the $51 billion package 
by an additional $114 billion, so that is the equivalent of an additional 
5-percent increase in social security. 

So you can see how much is at stake in this one proposal which has 
been there for over 2 years, which has not been acted upon, and which 
needs to be acted upon. 

I have made a commitment to you. We need your help. Let your 
Congressman, let your Senator, know that before the next election you 
want action on H.R. 1. I think we ought to have it. 

Now I would like to go to a second subject which is related to income. 
It is the other side of the coin. That is the subject of taxes. We are support- 
ing a series of tax-reform proposals which would enable a single person 
aged 65 or older, to receive up to $5,100 of tax-free income. A married 
couple, both of whom are 65 or older, would receive over $8,000 in tax- 
free income. 

However—and now I come to one that will be very close, I am sure, 
to the hearts of most of the people here, because when I met with repre- 
sentatives of this group before this conference was convened, this subject 
was raised by every one of those present. That is the property tax. It is 
not related to income, but it is a tax which keeps going up and up and 
up; whereas, an older person’s income may be even going down. 

Property tax collections have increased by 40 percent in the last 5 
years alone. Now, here is where older Americans come in. We have 
checked and found that 70 percent of older Americans own their own 
homes. For many, these homes represent a lifetime of careful saving, and 
yet, because of property taxes, the same home which has been a symbol 
of their independence often becomes the.cause of their impoverishment. 

Take the 30 percent who do not own their homes. Those who rent 
their homes often bear an unfair burden because property tax increases 
are often passed along in the form of higher rents. 

The inequity of the property tax is often the greater because it takes 
money from those who have already educated their own children, and 
uses it largely for the education of other children. 

I received a letter recently from a woman whose parents brought her 
and five other children to this country from Switzerland many years ago. 
They settled in California as homesteaders. They were full of hope and 
pride. Over the years that followed, they made their dreams come true. 
But today, many, many years later, things have changed so much that 
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Mrs. Ewing begins her letter to me by saying, “Was it just an empty 
dream after all?” 

Her father, at 72, is too ill, too tired, to work. His family is grown 
and scattered. To meet his real estate taxes, he is now being forced to sell 
the property for which he worked so hard and so long. Then she goes on to 
say, “If this is really the country I grew up believing it to be, these inhu- 
mane property tax laws must be changed.” 

She is right, and they should be changed. That is why we need a 
complete overhaul of our property taxes and of our whole system of 
financing public education, because the property tax, as you know, in Cal- 
ifornia as well as in many other States, is the primary tax which can and 
must be used at this time for financing public education. 

Our revenue sharing proposals which were made a year ago, and 
which still have not been acted upon, can help relieve the pressure on 
property taxes, and older Americans have a large stake in enacting those 
proposals. But I believe we have to move in another front, more directly 
on the problem of property taxes. I am, therefore, working with our 
Domestic Council and working specifically with Secretary of the Treasury 
Connally in preparing specific proposals to ease the crushing burden of 
property taxes for older Americans and for all Americans. 

The President’s Commission on School Finance, which I appointed 
last year, has been carefully studying a range of possible remedies. These 
remedies will involve large sums of money. But we are prepared, how- 
ever, to make the hard decisions we are going to have to make to provide 
property tax relief. 

The time has come, in this subject as in others, to stop talking about 
the impact of property taxes on older Americans and to act in their be- 
half, and in behalf of other citizens in similar circumstances. 

Now, I want to go to another matter that I know has had consider- 
ation here, and one on which I find very fundamental agreement with your 
conclusions. That is the inadequacy of private pension plans. One-half 
of our work force is not even enrolled in such a plan and many of those 
who are enrolled have inadequate or unreliable coverage. 

I will therefore propose to the Congress a new program to reform 
our private pension systems. Here are some of the reforms: They will 
include measures designed to expand pension coverage, to ensure that 
pension funds are soundly managed, and also, I will recommend new laws 
to require the vesting of pensions so that an individual who works in a job, 
has money invested in a pension, and then moves from that job doesn’t 
lose what he has put in. He is entitled to that and he should get it. 

Now, there is one other item where I am going to talk about some- 
thing that involves not what the Congress and what the administration 
can do for older Americans, but what you can do for the country and for 
yourselves. 

I am sure you have been reading and hearing in your newspapers 
and on television and radio a lot about our new economic policy; with the 
freeze on wages and prices for 90 days, Phase 2, some of the arguments 

that have taken place with regard to what the application should be. Let 
me say that as far as this program is concerned, its primary design is to 
stop the rise in the cost of living. As far as this program is concerned, it 
is inevitable that anything that we do is going to cause some sacrifice on 
the part of some Americans. 
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For example, some labor leaders, not all, but some of them object to 
the fact that labor increases and wage increases cannot be as high as they 
would like. Some business leaders are objecting to the fact that we have 
laid down regulations in which their profit margins are not allowed to be 
as high as they would like. Some stockholders are objecting to the fact 
that we have laid on regulations where their dividend payments cannot be 
as high as they would like. 

Let me say, I would like to have a program that would satisfy them 
all, because it is not pleasant to have any segment of the population object 
to a program that we have adopted. But let me lay it right on the line. 
Where a wage increase or a profit increase or a dividend increase can be 
controlled and the result will be stopping the rise in the cost of living for 
all Americans, that is worth doing, and that is what we plan to do. 

The support for that program has been stronger perhaps, among 
‘ older Americans, according to all the polls, than all the others. On the 
other hand, 70 percent of Americans do support it and we ask your 
continued support, because no matter how much the pensions may 
be, no matter how much the social security payments may go up, if the 
cost of living continues to go up it doesn’t make any difference. That is 
why those who are retired and living on fixed incomes have the biggest 
stake of all Americans, and we hope that you will continue to support it 
right to the hilt. 

Now, I have been talking about income and taxes and how we control 
prices, but even with higher income, we all know that many older Ameri- 
cans face problems beyond their individual control. I am going to talk 
for a moment about the one million Americans who live in nursing homes. 

I can talk with great feeling about this because my mother was in a 
nursing home. She was very ill and had a stroke during the last 2 years 
of her life. It was a very good nursing home and I will always be thankful 
that the nurses there treated her just as I would have wanted to treat her, 
if I could have been there. Many of these nursing homes, like the one my 
mother was in and like the one my 91-year-old Aunt Edith is in out in 
Riverside, California, are ones where they receive excellent care from 
people who care about them. But many do not. There are some bad 
nursing homes, some inadequate ones. There is little that the people who 
are in them can do about it. 

Partially, it is a question of money, being able to afford the payments, 
and partially it is a question of regulation. Where it is a question of regu- 
lation, we certainly can do something about it. That is why I announced 
last summer an eight-point program for improving our Nation’s nursing 
homes, for cutting off funds to those which remain substandard. 

Our primary objective is the upgrading of nursing homes, but we 
are not going to hesitate to cut off funds from those which are hopelessly 
substandard. 


Furthermore, we will take the initiative to make sure that public 
and private resources are available to provide alternative arrangements 
for the victims of such homes; to cut off the funds for the substandard 
ones and just let the people out, that is no answer. We must find an alter- 
native and we are planning to do that. 

But when we speak of the million who live in nursing homes, we want 
it it realized that for every person in a nursing home, we have 20 times as 
many older people who are not in nursing homes. The greatest need is to 
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help more older Americans to go on living in their own homes. Income 
programs, such as H.R. 1, tax reforms, they can help achieve this, because 
if the individuals have the funds, then they can retain their own homes. 
But so can a number of other additional decisions which we have already 
made. 

We want to begin by increasing the present budget of the Adminis- 
tration on Aging nearly five-fold—to $100 million. Now, you may wonder 
where I got that number. I must say, I heard from a number of you and I 
heard from Arthur Flemming. He didn’t know about the number until 
this morning because it was $80 million last night, and I decided, why not 
$100 million. $100 million is needed for reasons that I am going to 
indicate as to what I expect from this. 

But let me put it in another context. Let us put in in terms of priorities. 
The Congress, for example, at the present time, has under consideration a 
tax bill. It is a tax bill that has some very good provisions in it. It has one in 
which there is disagreement, honest disagreement, one where I take a 
different position from some others. But there is one provision in that bill 
that provides for between $50 and $100 million to go for the purpose of 
paying the campaign expenses of an individual who is running as the 
nominee of his party for the Presidency of the United States. Now, my 
friends, just let me say this: It is very important that campaigns be 
adequately financed, but I say, rather than to have the taxpayers’ money 
used for the purpose of financing a candidate’s campaign for election, that 
money should be used for the purpose of allowing the elected President to 
keep his campaign promises once he gets into office. 

Now, let’s see what this $100 million is going to do. We can give 
special emphasis to services that will help people live decent and dignified 
lives in their own homes, services such as home health aides, homemaker 
and nutritional services, home-delivered meals, transportation assistance. 
Much of this new money will be used to help marshal existing and 
expanding resources more effectively at the local level. 

Toward this end, I will direct the Social Security Administration 
to provide an information center in each of its 889 district and branch 
offices to help explain all Federal programs which aid the elderly. These 
offices will, of course, supplement the State offices which already are doing 
a very fine job in this respect. 

Then, there are two additional administrative decisions which will 
help older Americans remain in their own homes. The first will make 
housing money more readily available to older citizens to purchase homes 
in a variety of settings, including condominiums and retirement com- 
munities. Secretary Romney, who is also a very tenacious, evangelistic 
man in our Cabinet, is going to see that that is done, I can assure you. 

The second will require that Federal grants provide services for older 
persons and also provide for the transportation they need to take advan- 
tage of these services. 


Now, I turn to another subject and if I seem to be moving from place 
to place, believe me, you moved from place to place throughout this con- 
ference, and I am trying to cover most of the major subjects in which 
you expressed an interest. Some of the best service programs for older 
Americans are those that give older Americans a chance to serve. 
Thousands of older Americans have found that their work in hospitals, 
churches, parks, and schools gives them a new sense of pride and purpose 
even as it contributes to the lives of others. 
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Federal programs to provide such opportunities have proved re- 
markably successful at the demonstration level, but that is all they have 
been up to this point. We are going to change them. We are going to move 
from demonstration to establish these programs on a broader national 
basis. Therefore, I am going to request that the Retired Senior Volun- 
teers Program be tripled to $15 million, so that an additional 50,000 vol- 
unteers can be involved. I have directed that the Foster Grandparents 
Program be doubled to $25 million, and I will ask that this program be 
altered so that Foster Grandparents can work with older persons as well 
as with children. 


I have also ordered that our jobs program for older persons with low 
incomes be doubled to $26 million. Under this program, projects such as 
Green Thumb and Senior Aides have demonstrated that older Americans 
can make valuable contributions in health, education, and community 
" service projects even as they earn additional income. 


Let me say: Every older American can be proud that you have made 
these programs work in recent years. That is why we can double this one, 
triple that one, make a permanent program out of what was previously 
a trial or demonstration one. These decisions mean that you will be able 
to work in more places and for more people. 


Now, I have spoken this morning about some of the immediate steps 
that I am taking as part of my commitment, with your commitment, to 
action. We are proud of these initiatives, but we are not content to rest 
on them. We are going to build on them. That is why I have outlined a 
mechanism for following up on this conference, one which will allow us to 
take the fullest advantage of the excellent work which you have done. 


Any discussion of the recommendations for dealing with the prob- 
lems of the aged would not be complete without recognizing the strong 
support expressed at this conference for extending Medicare coverage to 
include prescription drugs, and for accelerating the rate at which the in- 
come floor comes into effect under H.R. 1. 


Now, as you know, these programs involve very, very substantial 
budget problems for the administration. Therefore, they are ones that 
will need a great deal of consideration and study. Because of the interest 
which you have expressed in these programs, I have directed the Do- 
mestic Council, under John Ehrlichman, who has already addressed you, 
to carefully consider both proposals and to make recommendations to me 
at an early date. 

Your work is not yet over. You have a message to take home with 
you from this conference, a message which must now be heard in every 
community in this land. Let me tell you what it is. 


We need a new, national attitude toward older people in this coun- 
try, and that attitude must be one which recognizes that America, what- 


ever it does for its older citizens, fully appreciates what our older citizens 
can do for America. 


Only a new national attitude toward aging can end the throwaway 
psychology which I understand was so graphically demonstrated in the 
film you saw Sunday night. Only a new attitude toward aging can reopen 


the doors of opportunity which have too often been closing on older men 
and women. 
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To borrow another phrase from your multi-media presentation— 
only a new attitude toward aging can keep older Americans from “slip- 
ping through the cracks.” 

We are entering a period when people will be retiring even earlier 
from their regular jobs, and when it will, therefore, be more important 
than ever to recognize that retirement from work does not mean retire- 
ment from life. This concept must be at the heart of our new national at- 
titude toward aging. 

I see a great number of people in the White House, young people, 
middle-aged, older people, not nearly as many as I would like to see, but 
every day some come through to receive an award or recognition, and 
some just want to come in and see the President, for some reason. A few 
months ago I met with a remarkable man. His name was George Black. 
For more than 80 years, this man has been making bricks by hand in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, his own special way of doing it. He is a 
master craftsman. 

When he came in to see me, he didn’t look it, but he told me he was 
93 years old. But his productive years were not over. So our Government, 
under one of the programs that we fortunately had, sent this remarkable 
man to a country that needed to learn about that almost forgotten skill of 
making bricks by hand. George Black went to Guyana, in South America, 
so that he could share his skills with the people of that less developed 
country. 

When I asked him about his trip, this is what he said: “I have always 
asked the Lord to let my last days be my best days. I feel like He is answer- 
ing my prayers.” 

George Black’s prayer is the prayer of millions of Americans—‘to let 
my last days be my best days.” And for them, as for him, its answer 
depends not only on what they are given, but on what they continue to give. 

Older Americans have much to give this country. The best thing this 
country can give to them is the chance to be a part of it, a chance to play 
a continuing role in the great American adventure. 

In a real sense, therefore, this conference is just beginning, for all of 
us are going home with promises to keep. As we keep those promises, as 
we fulfill our commitments to action, we will make this conference the 
great new beginning that you have talked about this week. Let us make 
the last days the best days for all Americans. 





NOTE: The President spoke at 10:33 a.m. in the Washington Hilton Hotel. 
As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 
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Overseas, Anderson has been a Foreign Service staff 
officer in various capacities in Shanghai, Nanking, Bang- 
kok, and New Delhi, and has been a Special Assistant to 
the Ambassador in Paris. In 1959 he received a Com- 
mendable Service Award. 

Anderson is married and the father of three children. 
He and his family are residents of the District of Columbia. 


Secretary of Agriculture 


Remarks of the President, Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers, Senator George D. Aiken of Vermont, and 

Earl Lauer Butz at the Swearing-In Ceremony for 

Mr. Butz. December 2, 1971 


Tue Preswent. Ladies and gentlemen of the Cabinet 
and of Congress: 

As you know, we are gathered here today for the swear- 
ing in of our new Secretary of Agriculture. We will have 
the swearing-in ceremony first, and then I would like to 
make a brief remark of welcome to our new member of 
the Cabinet and then he will have the opportunity to 
say a word, too, in response to what I say. Mr. Justice 
Blackmun will administer the oath. 

[At this point, Associate Justice Harry A. Blackmun administered 
the oath of office.] 

Tue PresipentT. We are going to have Senator Aiken 
stand here by us because he was one of those who led the 
fight in the Senate. I was reminded just before coming into 
this room that I announced the nomination of the new 
Secretary of Agriculture on Armistice Day. He has been 
wondering what became of the truce. [Laughter] 

I can only say, however, that a man who goes before 
the Senate, who has a number of Senators who are 
strongly for him, and others who with conviction are 
against him, is a man who after surviving that ordeal 
comes out stronger and better than ever. 

I think Winston Churchill, in writing about some of 
his early war years, once said that there is nothing so 
exhilarating in life as to be shot at without result. 
[Laughter] And you seem to have survived it well. 

I mentioned at the time that I sent the nomination to 
the Senate, that I had chosen Earl Butz because of his 
qualifications in the field of agriculture over 40 years. I 
believe he is as well qualified for this position as any man 
who has ever held it. But there is another reason that I 
selected him for this post. 

He is an activist, he is an independent thinker. He is 
a man who will come into this office—and the door of 
this office will always be open to him to speak his mind— 
and say what he thinks needs to be done for the farmers 
of this country and for American agriculture. As a matter 
of fact, I think he has something that he is going to be 
saying tomorrow on some subjects, and he will be 
listened to. 





I believe that he will serve not only agriculture well, 
but that he will serve America well. 

For those who are here from the Senate, and who did 
participate in the debate, let me say that we realize that 
the advice and consent of the Senate serves a very useful 
purpose because it really proves what a man has. A man 
like Earl Butz who can take the shots that he has and then 
come out stronger than ever, will be a better ‘Secretary 
of Agriculture for the fight he has been through. I believe 
he is going to do a great job. 

Now, as the dean of agriculture in the Senate and the 
country, George, would you say a word for the new Sec- 
retary. Do you think I made a good choice? 

SENATOR AIKEN. I think you made a good choice and 
I think that the Senate decided rightly. The one thing 
that is bothering me standing here in front of all the 
cameras, is the Cranston amendment to the wage-hour 
law, which has exempted the Eastman Kodak and other 
cameramen. [Laughter] 

No, I think that Earl is going to do all right and I was 
worried over the Department if you didn’t get a Secretary 
who could help you. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you. And now I would like 
to ask the senior member of the Cabinet, the Secretary 
of State, if he would say a word, too, for your new 
colleague. 

Bill. 

SECRETARY Rocers. I am very pleased, of course, to 
welcome the new Secretary of Agriculture, I had a very 
close relationship with the last one. [Laughter.] 

SECRETARY Butz. I have no daughters. [ Laughter] 

SECRETARY Rocers. Well, it is good I have no sons 
left. [Laughter] 

THe PresweNt. What about grandchildren? 
[Laughter] . 

SECRETARY Rocers. But I know that we all share the 
expressions which the President has just given and those 
of us who had the privilege of serving President Eisen- 
hower and working with you, subscribe very heartily to 
the things the President has just said. 

There is no doubt in our minds that you will do an 
outstanding job, and on behalf of all the members of the 
Cabinet, let me say to you how delighted we are that you 
are with us. 

Tue Presipent. And now, Mr. Secretary, you are 
recognized. 

SecreTary Butz. Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, and 
Mrs. Butz—who got here just about 5 minutes before 
we came into the room, on a late flight from Lafayette. 
I saw her at 11 in Lafayette, She lives 65 miles from the 
airport at Indianapolis. 

Tue Preswent. But the vote wasn’t until 1. Were 
you that confident? [Laughter] She knew more than I 
did. [Laughter] 

SecrETARY Butz. I said that a car will be there a 
12 to pick you up to take you to Indianapolis. She said, 
“What day?” [Laughter] 
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It is a real pleasure being here, Mr. President. Three 
weeks ago on November 11, when you said this is the 
toughest job in Washington, I didn’t realize what a master 
of understatement you were. [Laughter] 

The experience I have had in the last 2 weeks leads 
me to believe that the United States Senate took you too 
seriously on this 5 percent personnel reduction. They were 
about to abolish the position of Secretary of Agriculture, 
[ think. [Laughter] 

But it is a real challenge being a member of your 
team and knowing, as I do, your deep concern for the 
welfare of our farmers and that, as you said, something 
will be done immediately. 

Immediately is pretty fast, you know. But we are going 
to go to work promptly on raising farm income, on get- 
ting prices up to a satisfactory level. As I said when you 
announced the change in the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the price of corn is too low, and that kind of statement 
doesn’t leave much room for interpretation. 

Tue PresipENT. You are going to do something about 
it morrow? [Laughter] 

SecRETARY Butz. Mr. President, the answer is yes, 
since you put it that way. But we have a tremendous re- 
source in the Department of Agriculture. We have a tre- 
mendous resource in American agriculture, as you are 
aware. 

Just yesterday you met with one of the great resources 
we have in American agriculture, and that is our young 
men and young women who man the farms and farm 
homes in the rural communities of America. I am de- 
lighted that you met with them. 

Our agriculture is the real basis of affluence in Amer- 
ica. The first law of life is food. We produce our food in 
this country with only 5 percent of our working popula- 
tion on the farms of America. That releases 95 percent 
to make everything else that makes life so wonderful in 
America. And we give our food to the American consumer 
for only 161 percent of his disposable income. 

No place else on the earth do people get their food 
in such abundance, such high quality, and at such low 

prices as in America. It is so low, Mr. President, that our 
farmers don’t get paid enough for it. 

I am going to be coming to you and George Shultz 
from time to time, and perhaps asking for more than you 
can give us, but I am going to ask for it and I am going 
0 press vigorously for it. 

You said you wanted an aggressive, articulate spokes- 
man for agriculture in the White House, and Mr. Presi- 
dent, you have got him. [Applause] 

To me it is good to know I have some friends in this 
town. It may be more vigorous than you want, but I want 
to assure you and to assure everybody in the United States 
that we are going to do our level best to achieve your 
ated goal that no American ever goes to bed in this 
country hungry or malnourished. 

Our agriculture is productive enough and our country 


Saffluent enough that that is a legitimate goal, and I think 


for the first time in history we can achieve a situation 
where nobody does go to bed hungry or malnourished. 

So we want to use our agriculture plant to produce a 
world where people eat well and feel well and live well 
so that we can have a generation of peace. 

Thank you very much, [Applause] 

THE PresweENT. I will just add to what he needs to be. 
He needs to be not only articulate, as he is, as he has 
just demonstrated, and tenacious, as he obviously will be, 
but he also has to be a magician. 

I just met with a group of farm editors out in Chicago 
yesterday, and I was trying to think of the right thing to 
say, and I said, “I think corn prices are too low.” Then 
I shook hands with all the farm editors who came through. 
One fellow came through and he was a hog producer. 
He said, “I like low corn prices.” [Laughter] 

So if you raise the price of corn, be sure that you don’t 
do it at the expense of the hog producers. [Laughter] 

SECRETARY Butz. Well, now, Mr. President, there 
are some things [Laughter] 





NOTE: The President spoke at 5:05 p.m. in his office at the White 
House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press releases. 


Security Clearances for U.S: Employees 
of NATO, SEATO, and CENTO 


Executive Order 11633. December 3, 1971 


SecuriITy CLEARANCE PROGRAM FOR UNITED STATES 
Citizens EmMpLoyep DirecTLy By THE NorTH AT- 
LANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION, THE SOUTH-EAST 
Asta TREATY ORGANIZATION, AND THE CENTRAL 
TREATY ORGANIZATION 
The United States now participates in the activities of 

the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), the 

South-East Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), and the 

Central Treaty Organization (CENTO). The security 

regulations of these three treaty organizations provide that 

each participating nation shall be responsible for the secu- 
rity screening and security clearance of its own citizens 
before they are authorized access to the Organization’s 

TOP SECRET, SECRET, or CONFIDENTIAL infor- 

mation. There is no existing program, however, under 

which United States civilians who are hired directly by 
these organizations can be screened and cleared for access 
to such Organization’s TOP SECRET, SECRET, or 

CONFIDENTIAL information while so employed. It is, 

of course, in the interest of the United States that United 

States citizens who participate in the activities of NATO, 

SEATO, and CENTO as direct hire employees of the 

civil or military agencies of those organizations be 

reliable, trustworthy, of good conduct and character, 
and of complete and unswerving loyalty to the 
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United States. At the same time, it is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of our Government to protect against unreasonable 
or unwarranted encroachment on the freedom and privacy 
of individuals. 

I have determined that the provisions and procedures 
prescribed by this Order are necessary to assure the preser- 
vation of the integrity of the classified information of 
NATO, SEATO, and CENTO, and to protect the na- 
tional interest. I have also determined that these provisions 
and procedures recognize the rights of individuals affected 
thereby and provide maximum possible safeguards to 
protect such rights. 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by the Constitution and statutes of the United States, 
and as Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Secretary of Defense shall establish a 
program and, by regulation, shall prescribe such specific 
requirements, restrictions, and other safeguards as he con- 
siders necessary for the administration of procedures 
whereby “Certificates of Security Clearance” for the 
United States citizens directly employed by civil or military 
agencies of NATO, SEATO, or CENTO may be pro- 
vided to these international organizations when they so 
request. Such program shall also provide foi the denial, 
revocation, or suspension of such “Certificates.” 

Sec. 2. Subject to the provisions of applicable interna- 
tional agreements, the procedures established by the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall, insofar as is practical, be similar 
to those established by him pursuant to the authority 
vested in him by Executive Order No. 10865 of Febru- 
ary 20, 1960, as amended. 

Sec. 3. The substance of the criteria, safeguards, and 
procedures provided in Sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 9 of 
Executive Order No. 10865, as amended, shall be incor- 
porated in the regulations of the Secretary of Defense 
governing the program established hereunder. 

Sec. 4. Any authority vested in the Secretary of De- 
fense by this Order may be delegated to the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense or an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

RicHarp NIxon 
The White House 

December 3, 1971 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:28 p.m., 
December 3, 1971] 
NOTE: Executive Order 11633 was released in Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
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issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


November 30 


Counsellor to the President Robert H. Finch met with 
the President at the White House to present a preliminary 
report on his recent trip to Latin America. 

The President has sent a letter to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
informing them as required by law that he has signed a 
determination that it is in the national interest for the 
Export-Import Bank of the United States to guarantee, 
insure, extend credit, and participate in the extension of 
credit in connection with the purchase or lease of any 
product or service by, for use in, or for sale or lease to the 
Socialist Republic of Romania. 

President Hubert Maga of Dahomey will meet with 
the President at the White House on December 9. 


December 1 


The President has today acknowledged the retirement 
of Julius J. Hoffman as a United States District Judge 
for the Northern District of Illinois, effective upon the 
appointment and qualification of a successor. 

The President today announced the appointment of 
Rita R. Campbell as a member of the Committee on the 
Health Services Industry, replacing Martin S. Feldstein 
who is unable to accept his appointment because of 
previous commitments. 

During his visit to Chicago, the President met witha 
group of editors of farm publications. 


December 2 


The President today announced the appointment of 
the following persons as members of the Financial Invest- 
ment Advisory Panel for the National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation, representing the Secretary of the Treasury: 
Ricuarp V. Apams, of Cleveland, Ohio, Special Assistant to the 

Secretary for Debt Management, Department of the Treasury, 
succeeding Murray L. Weidenbaum, who has resigned. 
Jack Franxuin Bennett, of Greenwich, Conn., Deputy Under 

Secretary of the Treasury for Monetary Affairs, succeeding 
Bruce K. MacLaury, who has resigned. 

Gordon Metcalf, Chairman of Sears Roebuck and 
Company, and William Batten, Chairman of J. C. Penney 
Company, met with the President at the White House. 

Prime Minister Golda Meir of Israel met with the 
President at the White House. 

The President telephoned former Speaker of the House 
John W. McCormack to express condolences on the death 
of Mrs. McCormack, and designated Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Elliot L. Richardson to represent 
him at the funeral services. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted November 29, 1971 

CuarLEs B. RENFREW, Of California, to be 
a United States District Judge for the 
Northern District of California, vice 
Gerald S. Levin, deceased. 

AntHony A. ALAIMO, of Georgia, to be a 
United States District Judge for the South- 
ern District of Georgia, vice a new posi- 
tion created by Public Law 91-272, ap- 
proved June 2, 1970. 

Pamir W. Tone, of Illinois, to be a United 
States District Judge for the Northern 
District of Illinois vice a new position 
created by Public Law 91-272, approved 
June 2, 1970. 


Submitted November 30, 1971 

Sumo KasHtwa, of Hawaii, to be an Associate 
Judge of the United States Court of 
Claims, vice James R. Durfee, retiring. 

RicuarD E. WrLEy, of Illinois, to be a Member 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for the unexpired term of 7 years 
from July 1, 1970, vice Robert Wells, 
resigned. 

LIEUTENANT GENERAL ROBERT E. CUSHMAN, 
Jr., U.S. Marine Corps, to be Commandant 
of the Marine Corps with the rank of gen- 
eral for a period of 4 years from the first 
day of January 1972 in accordance with 
the provisions of Title 10, U.S. Code, Sec- 
tion 5201. 


Submitted December 1, 1971 

J. BLAINE ANDERSON, of Idaho, to be a United 
States District Judge for the District of 
Idaho, vice Fred M. Taylor, retiring. 

Currorp ScoTr GREEN, of Pennsylvania, w 
be a United States District Judge for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, vice 
Harold K. Wood, retired. 


Submitted December 2, 1971 

ROBERT ANDERSON, of the District of Colum- 
bia, a Foreign Service Officer of Class one, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Dahomey. 

RIcHaRD A. Dier, of Nebraska, to be a United 
States District Judge for the District of 
Nebraska, vice Richard E. Robinson, 
Tetiring. 

Jon O. Newman, of Connecticut, to be a 
United States District Judge for the Dis- 
trict of Connecticut, vice William H. 
Timbers, elevated. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 

TO THE SENATE—Continued 

Submitted December 2, 1971—Continued 

RIcHARD W. McLaren, of Illinois, to be a 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of Illinois, vice Julius J. Hoff- 
man, retiring. 

ARNOLD BauMaAN, of New York, to be United 
States District Judge for the Southern 
District of New York, vice a new position 
created by Public Law 91-272 approved 
June 2, 1970. 

Lee P. GaGiiarD1I, of New York, to be a United 
States District Judge for the Southern 
District of New York, vice a new position 
created by Public Law 91-272 approved 
June 2, 1970. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released November 29, 1971 

Press conference of Clark MacGregor, Coun- 
sel to the President for Congressional Re- 
lations, on a meeting with the President 
on the tax bill 


Released December 1, 1971 
Address by the President to the National 
4-H Congress (advance text) 


Released December 2, 1971 
Address by the President to the White House 
Conference on Aging (advance text) 








ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved November 27, 1971 


8 Public Law 92-174 
An Act to amend the Airport and Airway 
Development Act of 1970 to further clarify 
the intent of Congress as to priorities 
for airway modernization and airport de- 
velopment, and for other purposes. 


Approved December 2, 1971 
GR Gide ecencnsun Private Law 92--40 
An Act for the relief of Ruth V. Hawley, 


Marvin E. Krell, Alaine E. Benic, and 
Gerald L. Thayer. 

ON: EEE Private Law 92-41 
An Act for the relief of Bernadette Han 
Brundage. 

po 2 ee Private Law 92-42 


An Act for the relief of Mrs. Maria G. 
Orsini (nee Mari). 

. > > ae Private Law 92-43 
An Act for the relief of Jesus Manuel 
Cabral. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved December 2, 1971—Continued 


TE Sin aecenseenans Private Law 92-44 
An Act for the relief of Dah Mi Kim. 
ie Sa Private Law 92-45 


An Act for the relief of Mrs. Andree Simone 


Van Moppes and her son, Alain Van 
Moppes 

pS ee Private Law 92-46 
An Act for the relief of Park Ok Soo and 
Noh Mi OK. 

GEE: GW hs cncnsbincks Private Law 92-47 


Simas. 

Fe Se idiniomiinninamanciaiial Private Law 92-48 
An Act for the relief of Nemesio Gomez- 
Sanchez. 


TR Geta caicadsdtenee Private Law 92-49 
An Act for the relief of Louis A. Gerbert. 
| 6 Private Law 92-50 


An Act for the relief of Miguelito Ybut 
Benedicto. 


Sti cine eared Private Law 92-51 
An Act for the relief of In Kyong Yi. 
Pe ee Private Law 92-52 


An Act for the relief of Rea Republica 
Ramos. 

See Private Law 92-53 
An Act for the relief of Mary James Kates, 
owner of the Gladewater Daily Mirror. 

2 Se eee Private Law 92-54 
An Act for the relief of Ronnie B. (Malit) 
Morris and Henry B. (Malit) Morris. 

SE Sa ae scnnnse Private Law 92-55 
An Act for the relief of Mrs. Mauricia A. 
Buensalido and her minor children, Ray- 
mond A. Buensalido and Jacqueline A. 
Buensalido. 


TR: i citcctnttacte Private Law 92-56 
An Act for the relief of Helen Tziminadis. 
pS eee Private Law 92-57 


An Act for the relief of Paul Anthony 
Kelly. 

WER. GRes 42s ckteus Private Law 92-58 
An Act for the relief of The American 
Journal of Nursing. 

TE Ga ecnnd caneaausds Private Law 92-59 
An Act for the relief of Eugene M. Sims, 
Senior. 

Ti Ge at ennnnn Public Law 92-176 
An Act to make permanent the authority 
to pay special allowances to dependents of 
members of the uniformed services to off- 
set expenses incident to their evacuation. 

ee Public Law 92-175 
An Act to amend the Water Resources Re- 
search Act of 1964, to increase the authori- 
zation for water resources research insti- 
tutes, and for other purposes. 

Di Wid set nnneads Private Law 92-39 
An Act for the relief of Dorothy G. 
McCarty. 











Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


President Nixon was in Florida at the cutoff time of 
this issue. Releases issued there but not received in time 
for inclusion in this issue will be published next week. 
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Council of Economic Advisers, Chair- 
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Defense Department, Assistant L. 
retary ~..-----------.--..-- 430, 1441 


Domestic Council, 
WB ncccnwecweenss<coscseqeeuinel 
Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine 
Safety Board of Review, member__ 1397, 
1416 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission, 
US. Section, Commissioner... __. 1566 
Interior Department, Geological Sur- 
A ee 1471, 1485 
International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation Council, U.S. Representa- 


Assistant Dies 


GE iiicicneccatsscmaneuenl 1498, 1517 
Justice Department, Assistant Attor- 
ney General... .........-....0- 1407, 1416 


Labor disputes, maritime industry, 
Board of Inquiry, members... 1374, 137 
National Advisory Committee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere, members. 1429 
National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education, members-_--_-.--- 1360, 1460 
National Advisory Council on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, members----.. 1878 
National Commission on Productivity, 
a 1379 
National Corporation for Housing 
Partnerships, Board of Directors, 
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National Council on the Humanities, 
eee 1516 


1383, 1416, 1441, 1485, 1517, 1542, 1567 
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Office of Economic Opportunity, As- 
sistant Director. ............. 1471, 1485 
Office of Emergency Preparedness, As- 
sistant Director ____...------ 1357, 1366 
Pan American Highway Congress and 
Inter-American Travel Congress, 
President’s Special Representative. 1424 
Pay Board, Chairman and members-.. 1498 
Pecos River Commission, U.S. Com- 
missioner 
President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships, Director and 
Associate Director-_-..------------ 1397 
President’s staff 
Coast Guard Aide............----- 1497 
Military Assistant__.---.--------- 1532 
Price Commission, 
members 
Property Review Board, member----- 1415 
Public Service Commission of the 
District of Columbia, member--- 14%, 
1441 
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nae 1541 
Renegotiation Board, Chairman 1358, 1366 
Rent Advisory Board, Chairman and 
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Supreme Court, U.S., Associate Jus- 
tices 1430, 1441 
Susquehanna River Basin Commis- 
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Treasury Department, Assistant Sec- 
CN cnnducowectusssias 1531, 1542 
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United Nations 
UNESCO, U.S. Delegation to 25th 
anniversary ceremonies_-_-___ ~~ 1472 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees Program, Special 


DEEEEE ecncmacianonsenuaae 1358 
US. attorneys 
ND 6 ccicduccnanetancononconnes 1441 
Massachusetts --------------..--- 1567 
US. circuit judge, 9th circuit......_. 1485 


Us. Court of Claims, associate 
judge-.--------------------- 1533, 1542 


US. Customs Court, chief judge____-_ 1365 
US. district judges 
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a 1416 
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Arboleya, Carlos J.....----------..--- 1373 
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Arlington National Cemetery------.--- 1506 
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See also Defense, Department of. 
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Caetano, Prime Minister Marcello José 
das Neves Alves._........-......... 1561 


Calhoun, John C................--..<- 1429 
Cambodia 

Southeast Asian cease-fire.....----- 1511 

5 a a aE ene See ee 1515 
Cameroon 

AmibensaGor TOUR. .....22262662<5656- 1415 

Foreign Minister Jean Keutcha------ 1365 
Campbell, Levin H------------------- 1517 
Cancer 

Appropriations -------------------- 1425 

po Le 1424, 1425, 1441, 1564 
Caples, William...-....-..--.------.-- 1438 
Carey, William D------.--.----------- 1429 
Cariucci, Frank C., IlI...........----- 1416 
Carmichael, Oliver C., Jr_.-.-.-------- 1415 


Census Bureau. See Commerce, Depart- 
ment of. 
Central African Republic, Ambassador 


eee ne es 1415 
Central Intelligence Agency 

0 ee ee ae ee 1482 

U.S. intelligence community, reor- 

CUE, ccincccctedectesanee 1482 
Ceylon, Prime Minister Sirimavo 

Re > ae 1439 
Chem@e, Altee@ P.... 225s ten ntinn 1516 
Chemie, Wee. 2 22... 1505 
Chanin, Dwight L.............265-.55- 1407 
Checklist of unpublished releases-_--_- 1366, 

1383, 1416, 1441, 1460, 1485, 1517, 1542, 
1567 
Ghiemme®, Mower i..-.-....--..-.25 1427 
Gene, THR. q ... a nssadaoagaeenee 1501 
China 
Communist. See People’s Republic 
of China. 

Nationalist. See Republic of China. 
Chou En-lai, Premier_-_--.--- 1341, 1393, 1453 
Cissoko, Foreign Minister Charles 

GOD eccencendancnsaamameasrniene 1365 


Citizens for a New Prosperity----.------ 1415 


Civil Aviation Organization, Interna- 


{Sa 1365, 1498, 1517 
Ot eee ee SEE 1505 
Sg eee ee 1415 
Po el ee 1429 
Coal mining industry-----.-.------.--- 1379 
Coleman, William T., Jr_....-.-------- 1429 


Columbia River Interstate Compact... 1516 
Commerce, Department of 
Assistant Secretary for 
Enterprise, proposed 
Bureau of the Census, mental retar- 
dation, demographic data_.__----- 1530 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Apne, «2... nnccnacngotetn 1429 
New economic policy----.------ 1410, 1411 
Office of Minority Business Enter- 
WD o.ncannsassane 1400, 1402-1405, 1416 
Patent Office, Commissioner_-.. 1510, 1517 


Minority 


Soeretety....<..asas= 1403-1405, 1416, 1484 
Committee on the Health Services 

SO, ee 1409, 1411, 1505 
Committee on Interest and Divi- 

dends........- 1377, 1409, 1411, 1529, 1539 
Committee on State and Local Gov- 


ernment Cooperation... 1409, 1411, 1504 
Communications Commission, Federal__ 1382, 


1440 
Community Development Department, 
POORGNE 22.22 ccn cc tsscenensmeees 1 
Comprehensive Health Manpower Train- 
eee 1542, 1564 
Congress 
Bipartisan leadership, meeting with 
the President_-......... 1382, 1415, 1541 


House of Representatives 
Appropriations Committee, certain 
members, meeting with the Presi- 
CT eee ee 1541 
Banking and Currency Committee. 1477, 
1485 


Committee on Public Works-_----- 1498 
Inspection of tax returns-....--- 1498 
Portrait unveiling, Rayburn House 
O@iee Building................:.. 1396 
U.N. membership of Republic of 
China, petition..........6u5s<<..- 141 


Republican leadership, meetings with 
the a pasnnnnai 1366, 1441, 1542 
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Congress—Continued 


Senate 
Appropriations Committee, certain 
members, sae with the Presi- 
dent 


Congress, Communications to 


Coal mine health and safety, report 
transmittal 

Convention on International Civil 
Aviation, protocol, message to Sen- 
ate 

Highway and traffic safety programs, 
reports transmittal 

“ao business enterprise, mes- 

1400, 1416 

Railroad- -highway safety, report trans- 
mittal 

US. troops in Europe, letter to Sen. 
John C. Stennis, Chairman, Senate 
Armed Services Committee 

Vienna Convention on the Law of 


Connally, John B 
1377, 1382, 1893, 1395, 1440, 1528, 1561 
Conner, William J 1504 


Conquest of Cancer Act 

Conservation, Big Cypress Swamp, Fla... 1561 

Construction industry 

Construction Industry Stabilization 

1411 

Consumer interests, Consumer Price 
Index 

Contie, Leroy J., Jr 

Convention on International Civil Avia- 
tion 


1539 
1542 


1365, 1513 
1557, 1567 
Cost of Living Council 


1365, 
1377, 1393-1395, 1409-1411, 1416, 1441, 
1455, 1485, 1517, 1528, 1529 
Council of Economic Advisers 


New economic policy 

Council on International] Economic Pol- 
icy, Executive Director 

Country Music Month, 1971 

Counts, J. Curtis 


Crime and law enforcement 
District of Columbia 
Drug abuse prevention 

Cronenberg, Arthur M 


Cuba, discussions between US. 
Soviet Union 


Defense capability 
Defense plants. reduction of person- 


Defense Supply Agency, Defense Gen- 
eral Supply Center 


Defense, Department of—Continued 
Secretary -... 1355, 1485, 1511, 1512, 1515 
Selective Service rules and regula- 

1398 
US. intelligence community, reor- 
ganization 

Defense Intelligence Agency, 
States Intelligence Board 

Dellenback, Repr. John R 

Denmark, U.S. Ambassador to 

DeWeese, Raymond W 

Dewey, Arthur E 

Digest of White House announcements. 1364, 

1382, 1415, 1439, 1460, 1483, 1516, 1541, 
1566 

Dillon, Betty Crites 

Disaster relief 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 

District of Columbia 
Appropriations 
Crime and law enforcement 
Highways and Metro system___. 1534, 1541 
Mayor and Police Chief, meeting with 

the President 
Public Service Commission, member- 1426, 
1441 


United 


1498, 1517 


U.S. district judges 
District judges, U.S. See United States 
courts. 
Dockworkers strike 
1340-1342, 1373, 1374, 1382 


1375, 1688 

Domestic Council, Assistant Directors... 1429 
Donaldson, Coleman duPont 
Donnelly, Katherine 
Douglas-Home, Foreign Minister Alec... 1365 
Douglass, Dr. Joseph H 
Draft. See Selective Service System. 
Drake, Charles L 
Drugs 

Education 

Education seminar, Monroe, La 

International cooperation 


Narcotics traffic 

Opium poppies, Turkish ban 
Rehabilitation 

Veterans 


Durfee, James R 
DuVal, Dr. Merlin K., Jr 
Dwyer, Edward J 


East Pakistan. See Pakistan. 


Economic Advisers, Council of.... 1350, 1561 
Economic Opportunity, National Ad- 
visory Council on 
Economic Opportunity, Office of.. 1471, 1485 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 1373 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970... 1377, 
1409, 1410, 1470, 1477, 1555 
Economy, national 
1336, 1340-1342 
New economic policy 
Address to Nation 1375, 1383 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee action 1477, 1485 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers, remarks 
Nationa] Federation of Republican 


program 
1375, 1383, 1392, 1394, 1395, 1409, 1416, 
1441, 1470, 1477, 1514, 1517, 1529, 1536, 


1364, 1365, 1535 
1514, 1515 
1377, 
1395, 1409-1411, 1416, 
1438, 1455, 1470, 1477, 1514, 1528, 1539 
Price Commiszicn 1377, 
1394, 1395, 1409-1411, 1438, 1455, 1470, 

1477, 1514, 1528, 1539 

Rent Advisory Board. 


“Salute to the President” dinners, 
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Edison Electric Institute 
Education 
Adult 
American Education Week, 
Drugs 
National education organizations, 
representatives, meeting with the 
President 
Veterans 
Education Professions Development, Na- 
tional Advisory Council on 
Ehrlichman, John D 
Eisenhower, David 1554 
Eisenhower, Mrs. Dwight D_- 1352, 1531, 1564 
Eisenhower, Julie Nixon 
Eisenhower Memorial Hospital, Palm 
Desert, Calif 
Elbourne, Timothy G 


Ellsworth, Robert 
Emergency Detention Act, repeal_-_ 1338, 1366 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971___ 1497, 


1535 
Emergency Preparedness, Office of_.__ 1354, 
1357, 1366 

Employment 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971. 1497 
New economic policy. 1375, 1395, 1535, 1537 


Environment 
Energy pollution 
President’s Environmental 


Environmental Protection Agency 
Administrator 


Equal opportunity programs 
Minority business enterprise 


National Advisory Council on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity 
Erim, Prime Minister Nihat 
Europe 
U.S. troops 
Visit by Secretary of Defense 
Western, 
European Defense Improvement Pro- 


Everglades National Park, Fla 
Executive branch, reorganization 
1500, 1503, 1507 


Executive Orders 


Dean Acheson (EO 11626) 
yr oe Protection 
seal (EO 11628) 
Honorable Hugo L. Black (EO 11620). 1896 
Inspection of tax returns 
(EO 11624) 


Minority 
11625) 
Post-freeze economic stabilization 


business enterprise 


Rent Advisory Board 

Selective Service rules and 
tions (EO 11623) 

U.S.-Mexican convention on migra- 
tory birds and game mammals (EO 
11629) 

Executive 


Family planning 
Par East, textile negotiations 
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assistance 
tal retardation 
Sooo business enterprise_... 1400, 1402 
Bureau of Investigation, United 
States Intelligence Board 
yederal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act of 1969 1535, 1558 
Communications Commission, 
1382, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 


1440 


Chairman 1411 
Federal Highway Administration, dis- 
n- : 1354, 1406 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Chair- 


man 
Federal land and propert 
— ya24, 1425, 1561, 1566 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, Director 
Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine 
Safety Board of Review, member---_- 
Federal Railroad Safety Act of 1970... 1540 
Federal Register, Selective Service rules 
and regulations 
Federal Republic of Germany 
Chancellor Willy Brandt 
defense burden, negotia- 
wal Reserve Byetern, Board of Gov- 
rve System, Boa: - 
Ps die ; 1377, 1410, 1411 
Federal-State-local relations 
Committee on State and Local Gov- 
ernment Cooperation 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971- pond 


1398 
1440 
1556 


Minority business enterprise 

New economic policy 

Thanksgiving Day Salute to Senior 
Americans 


“Salute to the President” 
remarks 
South Asian relief 
Turkey, agricultural mission 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, 
President's 


dinners, 
1499, 1502 


1436, 1499, 1502, 1536 
1515 

1391, 1392 

1424, 1425, 1441 


1382 


1452 
Gandhi, Prime Minister Indira Nehru. 1476. 
1478, 1484 

a Medici, President Emilio___ 1440 


Survey. See Interior, Depart- 
the. 


ment of 
George, Brig. Gen. Joseph J 
Germany, West. 

of ‘s See Federal Republic 


Ghana 
Prime Minister Kofi A. Busia 
Visit by Mrs. Richard M. Nixon 
Goodwin, Alfred T 


Government departments and agencies 
Consolidation 1485, 1500, 1503, 1507 
Minority business enterprise_.._. 1403-1405 
Presidential Management Improve- 

ment Awards. 
President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation, support to 

Government employees 
Grievances 
National Association of Retired Fed- 

eral Employees 

Wage-price freeze 
Government reform 1500, 1503, 1507 
Government spending and revenues__-_- 1530, 
1532, 1564 

Governors, Soviet Union and Romania, 
trip 

Gradison, Willis D., Jr 

Graham, Billy 

Graham, Pierre R 

Grayson, C. Jackson, Jr 1438, 1441, 1528 

Great Lakes Fishery Commission 1566 

Greece, trip by Vice President... 1365, 1460 

Greenville, Del 

Griffin, Sen. Robert P 

Gromyko, Foreign Minister Andrei____ 1343, 

1344, 1365, 1391-1394, 1514 


Hall, Albert C 
Hall, Gov. David 
Hall, Kenneth K 
Handicapped persons 
Illinois Lions Club campaign to help 


Hanlon, Paul 

Hanson, Samuel G 

Hardin, Clifford M__.. 1353, 1354, 1507, 1509 
Hargis, William J., Jr 

Harlan, Justice John M 

Hartman, Howard L. 


Hayden, Bruce P 
Hays, Repr. Wayne L 
Health 


Nurse Training Act of 1971 
Veterans 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Depart- 
ment of 
Assistant Secretary 
National Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health 558 
Office of Education, Commissioner___ 1366 
Secretary 1366, 1542 
Selective Service rules and regula- 
1398 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, Ad- 
ministration on Aging, Commis- 
1531 


1440 
Heath, Prime Minister Edward___ 1563, 1566 
Hébert, Repr. F. Edward 1355, 1396 
Heinz, John III 
Herring, Morris 
Herron, Orley R 
Hickel, Walter J 
Highway Administration, Federal 
Highway Safety Act of 1966 
Hill, John A 


Hirohito, Emperor of Japan 1339, 
1345, 1346, 1348, 1350, 1351 
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Hodges, Norman A_- 1373 
1362, 1366 

1336, 1451, 1536 





Holdridge, John H 

Holland, S 

Hong Kong, textile agreement with U.S_ 1408 
Hope, Bob 1499, 1501, 1564 


“Hot Line” 

Housing Partnerships, National Cor- 
poration for 1362, 1366 

Housing and Urban Development, De- 

partment of 

Mentally retarded, special housing. 1530 
New economic policy 1410, 1411 
Secretary 1485 


Hughes, Brig. Gen. James D 
Humanities, National Council on the__ 1516 
Humanities, National Endowment for 


Idaho, U.S. district judge 
Illinois, U.S. attorney, northern dis- 
trict 


India 
Conflict with Pakistan 
Prime Minister 
Gandhi 1476, 1478, 1484 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of. See Interior, 
Department of the. 
Indian Business Development Program 
Act 
Indian Financing Act 
Inflation 
New economic policy 
Post-freeze program. 1365, 
1375, 1394, 1395, 1409, 1455, 1477, 1529, 
1536, 1539 
1365, 1455, 1535, 1539 
News conference remarks 1514, 1515 
Intelligence community, U.S 
Intelligence Resources Advisory Com- 
mittee 
Inter-Agency Committee on Minority 
Business Enterprise 
Inter-American Travel Congress. 
Interest and Dividends, Committee 
1377, 1409, 1411, 1529, 1539 
Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory 
Commission on 
Interior, Department of the 
Big Cypress Swamp, Fla 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Coal mine health and safety. 
Energy resource development 
Geological Survey, Director 
Secretary__ 1342, 1345, 1347, 1349, 1485, 1567 
Trans-Alaskan pipeline 
U.S.-Mexican convention on migra- 
tory birds and game mammals___. 1452 
Internal Security Act of 1950 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers 
International Civil Aviation Org: 
tion 1361, 1365, 1498, 1517 
International cooperation 
Aviation 


International economic policy 
International Economic Policy, Council 
on 


International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
International Longshoremen’s 


Warehousemen’s Union 
International Monetary Pund-_-_--. 1360, 1365 
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International monetary policy 
International Narcotics Control, Cabi- 
1352, 1366 


2500th anniversary of founding of 
Persian Empire, U.S. Representa- 


Israel. 

Prime Minister Golda Meir. 

US. 
Italy, Foreign Minister Aldo Moro._.-. 1415 
Italy, Sons of 


Jackson, Sen. Henry M 
Jacoby, Neil H. 
Japan 
Economy 
Emperor Hirohito, meeting with the 
President 5 
1345, 1346, 1348, 1350, 1351 
Former Prime ‘Minister Nobosuke 
Kishi 1 
President's trips to Moscow and Pe- 
king 
Prime Minister Eisaku Sato 
Textile agz~eement with US... 1394, 
Visit by John B. Connally 
Javits, Sen. Jacob 


John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, Eisenhower Theater --- 


Joint Statements 
President Josip Broz 


Pa. ae Charles Raper 
Justice, Department of 
Assistant Attorney General.... 1407, 1416 
Attorney General 
1352, 1382, 1434, 1482, 1501, 1563 
Mentally retarded, legal rights 
Selective Service rules and regula- 


Kalispell, Mont 
Kansas, U.S. district judge 


Keutcha, Foreign Minister Jean 
Killian, James R., Jr 


Kissinger. Dr. Henry 
1374, 1382, 1391, 1393, 1407, 1453, 1460, 
1561 

Knauer, Virginia H 

Korea. South. See Republic of Korea. 


Kuwait, U.S. Ambassador to_ 1541, 1557, 1567 


Labor 
AFL-CIO convention, remarks... 1534, 1536 


Labor, Department of 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971. 1497 
Manpower Administration 535 
New economic policy 
Secretary 1336, 1340, 1451,- 1535 
Selective Service rules and regula- 
tions 


Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947_ 1374, 
1563 


La Corte, John N 
Laird, Melvin R. 
Lanzillotti, Robert F 
Laos 


Opium, morphine, and heroin, ban 
on growth, processing, and trad- 


ing 
Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma-. 1353, 


Larzelere, Lt. Comdr. Alexander R.... 1497 
Lasker, Bernard 
LaSpada, Carmella. 
Latin America 

Inter-American Travel Congress 

Pan American Highway Congress.... 1424 
Lavine, Abe 


Letters, Memorandums, Etc. 
See also Congress, Communications 
to. 


Emergency Employment Act of 1971, 
letter to State, county and local 
officials 

Hardin, Clifford M., exchange of let- 
ters on resignation as Secretary of 
Agriculture 

Labor dispute in the maritime in- 
dustry, letter to Attorney General. 

Supreme Court nominations, letter 
from Attorney General to ABA 
Officers 

Thanksgiving Day, 1971, message to 

Fo: 


Veterans Day, 1971, message to Armed 
Forces 
Liberia 
Inauguration of President, President’s 
special representative 
President William Tolbert, Jr 
Libya, Ambassador from 
Linkletter, Art 
Lippmann, Walter 
Liquid metal fast breeder reactor.... 1346— 
1348 
Little, W. W 1397, 1416 
Lloyd, Repr. Sherman P 1382, 1460 
Long, Sen. Russell B 1376, 1382 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Worker’s 
Compensation Act. 


Lotterhos, Dr. William E 
Louisiana, disaster assistance 
Love, Gov. John A 

Lucet, Charles 


MacArthur, Douglas IT 
MacDonald, Peter 


MacMullan, Ralph A 

Macomber, William B., Jr 

Malaysia, Prime Minister Tun Abdul 
Razak 


Mali, Foreign Minister Charles Samba 
Cissoko 


Maltester, Jack D 

Management Improvement, President’s 
Advisory Council on 

Management Improvement 
Presidential 

Mandel, Gov. 
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1374, 1382, 1562, me 

Marland, Sidney P., Jr 1366 
Marshals, U.S. See United States courts, 
Martin, John B 
Massach usetts 

US. attorneys 

US. district judge 
Mauritania 

President Moktar Ould Daddah 

U.S. Ambassador to 


McKeithen. Gov. John J 

McKelvey, Vincent E 

McMahon, J. Alexander 1506 

McMahon, Prime Minister William____ 1499, 
1471, 1472 

Meany, George___ 1395, 1438, 1536, 1538, 1599 

Medal of Freedom, Presidential___ 1356, 1968 

Medicare 1864 

Medicine. See Health. 


Meetings With Foreign Leaders 
Australia, Prime Minister William 

1439, 1471, 1472 
Garrastazu 


Brazil, President Emilio 
Medici 
Ceylon, 
Bandaranaike 
Ghana, Prime Minister Kofi A. Busia. 14% 
France, President Georges Pompidou. 1561 
Great Britain, Prime Minister Ed- 


1476, 1478 
Israel, Prime Minister Golda Meir... 1566 
Japan 
Emperor Hirohito 
1345, 1346, 1348, 1350, mi 
Prime Minister Eisaku Sato 
Laos, Prime Minister Souvanna 
Phouma 
Malaysia, Prime Minister Tun Abdul 
Razak 


Daddah 
Portugal, Prime Minister Marcello 
José das Neves Alves Caetano 
Yugoslavia, President Josip Broz 
Ti 1365, 1440, 1453, 1455, 1458 
Meir, Prime Minister Golda 1566 
Melcher, Repr. John 
Mendenhall, Ferdinand 


Meskill, Gov. Thomas J 
Mexico, convention with U.S. on or 
tory birds and game mammals 
Meyerhoff, Harvey M. 
Meyerhoff, Joseph 
Middle East 
Balance of power 
Discussions between U.S. and Soviet 


smpetery birds 
Military Procurement Authorization Act mm 


Miller, William P 

Millett, Dr. John D. 

Milliken, Gov. William G. 

Minority Business Enterprise, Inter- 
Agency Committee on 1401 

Minority Business Enterprise, Office of. 
See Commerce. Department of. 

Minority Business Opportunity Com- 





am 
AT1, 1472 
AZU 

--- 14 
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Enterprise, Advisory Council 
for 1400, 1401, 1405, 1416 
Minority Enterprise Small Business In- 
vestment Companies (MESBICs) ---- = 


Miss Wool of America 
Mitchell, John N 1434, 1501, 
Monetary Fund, International 


460 
563 


1 
1360 


Profits. 
Moody, O. William, Jr 
Moore, Gov. Arch A., Jr. 
Moore, ~ ety 
Morgan, Ronal 
Moro, Foreign Minister Aldo 
Morrison, Donald E 


43, 
1345, 1347, 1349, 1485, 1567 
Mountain State Forest Festival 1380 
Mudenda, Foreign Minister Elijah H. K- 1365 
Multiple Sclerosis Society, National.... 1439 
Mungai, Foreign Minister Njoroge 1365 
Murphy, Richard W 

1374, 1375 


National Advisory Committee on Oceans 
and Atmosphere, members 
National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education 1360, 1460 
National Advisory Council on Economic 


Opportunity 
National Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion Professions Development 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, private sector cooperation. 1425 
National Association of Manufacturers. 1455 
National Association of Retired Federal 
Employees 
National Commission on Productivity.. 1379, 
1410 
National Corporation for Housing Part- 
nerships, Board of Directors, mem- 
ber 1362, 1366 
National Council on the Humanities_. 1516 
National Credit Union Administration__ 1365 
National Day of Prayer, 1971 
National Endowment for the Humani- 
1478, 1485 
— Environmental Policy Act of 
National Farm-City Week, 1971 
National Federation of Republican 
Women 
National Forest Products Week, 1971__ 1406 
National Health Insurance Partnership. 1564 
National Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health 1535, 1558 
National Institutes of Health, National 
Cancer Institute 1425 


can Prisoners and Missing in South- 

east Asia 1355 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society... 1439 
National Newspaperboy Day, 1971_ 1362, 1365 
National School Boards Association... 1366 
National School Lunch Week, 1971 
National Science Foundation, Direc- 
a. 1528, 1542 

ational Security Agency, U.S. intelli- 
— community, reorganization_.__. 1482 

tional Security Council, U.S. intelli- 

gence com: 


munity, 
National y, reorganization_._.. 1482 


Selective Service 


National Traffic and 
Motor Vehicl 
Safety Act of 1966 ed 


Natural Resources Department, pro- 

Nebraska, US. district judge. 2222277 1566 
» US. t 

Neely, E ‘ ct judge 


1357 


News Conferences 


October 12 (No. 20) 
November 12 (No. 21) 
News media 
American Women in Radio and Tele- 
vision, birthday celebration for 
Mamie Eisenhower 


Nguyen Van Thieu, President . 
1394, 1440, 1515 

Nickerson, Lt. Gen. Herman, Jr 1365 

Nierenberg, William A 

Nixon, Mrs. Richard M 

Nixon Doctrine 


Nominations. See Appointments and 
Nominations. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
President’s trips to Moscow and 
Peking 
1356 
North Dakota, U.S. district judge 1460 
Nurse Training Act of 1971__ 1532, 1542, 1564 
Nursing homes 1564 


Oak Ridge, Tenn 1382 

Occupational Safety and Health, Na- 
tional Institute for 

Occupational Safety and Health Act 


Occupational Safety and Health, Na- 
tional Institute for 

Oceans, pollution 

Oceans and Atmosphere, National Ad- 
visory Committee on 

O’Connor, Earl E 

O'Donnell, Gladys 

Office of Economic Opportunity 
Appropriations 
Assistant Director 
Minority business enterprise 

Office of Emergency Preparedness 
Assistant Director 
Disaster assistance 
New economic policy 1410, 1529 
Petroleum and petroleum products... 1482 
Selective Service rules and regula- 


Office of Management and Budget 
Associate Director 
Budget Examiner 
Director 
New economic policy 
Presidential Management Improve- 
ment Awards 
U.S. intelligence community, reor- 
ganization 
Office of Science and Technology, 
Director 
Ogilvie, Gov. Richard B 
Ohio, US. district judge, 
district 
Oil Policy Committee 
Oil pollution 
Oklahoma, disaster relief 
Older Americans 
Medicare 
Nursing homes 
Thanksgiving Day Salute 
Operation Reach 
Opium poppy 
Opportunity Funding Corporation 
Organization of African Unity 
Ould Daddah, President Moktar 


Pacific Maritime Association 
Packwood, Sen. Robert W 
Pakistan 

Conflict with India 

East, U.S. assistance 
Pan American Highway Congress 
Panama Canal, negotiations, Ambassa- 


northern 


1363, 1541 


Pardee, 
Paris peace talks 
Passman, Repr. Otto E 


Patent Office. See Commerce, Depart- 
ment of. 
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Patolichev, Minister of Foreign Trade 


1392, 1394, 1395, 1409-1411, 1416, 1438, 
1441, 1455, 1470, 1477, 1514, 1528, 1539 


Pennsylvania 
U.S. district judges 


Pension benefits 
People’s Republic of China 
Admission to U.N 


Media briefing, remarks 
Premier Chou En-lai 
President's visit 
1339-1341, 1346, 1348, 1380, 1391-1393, 
1396, 1407, 1436, 1451, 1453, 1460, 1499, 
1502, 1513, 1514, 1538, 1555, 1556 
Second visit by Dr. Henry A. 
1374, 1407, 1453, 1460 
1428, 1501, 1502 
1382, 1408 
Petroleum and petroleum products_... 1482 
Philippines 
Ambassador from 
Visit by John B. Connally 
Podgorny, Nikolai V 
Pollution 
Energy, effects 
Oil 


Pompidou, President Georges 

Population, family planning 

Portland, Oreg 

Portugal, Prime Minister Marcello José 
das Neves Alves Caetano. 

Postal Service, U.S., Postmaster Gen- 


Powell, Lewis F., Jr__.. 1430, 1432, 1434, 1441 
Presidential Management Improvement 
Awards 
Presidential Medal of Freedom... 1356, 1366 
President’s Advisory Council on Man- 
agement Improvement 
President's Commission on White House 
Fellowships 
President’s Committee on Mental Retar- 
1530, 1542 
President’s Environmental Merit Awards 
1470, 1485 
President’s Foreign Intelligence Ad- 
visory Board 
President's staff 
Assistants 


3 
1382, 1407, 1408, 1453, 1460, 1482 


Coast Guard Aide 
Counsellor 


1497 
1416, 1441, 1485, 1517 
Military Assistant 1532 
Press Secretary 1352, 
1374, 1407, 1408, 1453, 1457, 1561, 1563, 
1565 
Science adviser. See Office of Science 
and Technology, Director. 
Special Assistant 
President's travel 
People’s Republic of China 
1339-1341, 1346, 1348, 1380, 1391-1393, 
1396, 1407, 1436, 1451, 1453, 1460, 1499, 
1502, 1513, 1514, 1538, 1555, 1566 
Soviet Union 1390-1393, 
1396, 1415, 1416, 1436, 1451, 1499, 1502, 
1513, 1538, 1555, 1566 
Price Commission 1377, 
1394, 1395, 1409-1411, 1438, 1441, 1455, 
1470, 1477, 1514, 1528, 1539 
Prices 
Consumer Price Index 
New economic policy 
Post-freeze program 
1375, 1409 
Wage-price freeze 1364, 1365 
Price Commission 1377, 
1394, 1395, 1409-1411, 1438, 1441, 1455, 
1470, 1477, 1514, 1528, 1539 
Wholesale 1376, 1535, 1539 
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Proclamations 


American Education 
(Proc. 4090) 

Country Music Month, 1971 (Proc. 
4089) 1 

Imports of petroleum and petroleum 
products (Proc. 4092) 1482 

National Day of Prayer, 1971 (Proc. 
4087) 

National 
(Proc 4094) 

National Forest Products Week, 1971 
(Proc. 4088) 1 

National Newspaperboy Day, 1971 
(Proc. 4085) 1 

National School Lunch Week, 1971 


Week, 1971 
141 


Resignations and Retirements 


Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, member, Law- 
rence F. Kramer. 

Agriculture Department, Secretary, 
Clifford M. Hardin 150' 

Ambassadors, U.S. 

Iran, Douglas MacArthur II 1484 

Kuwait, John Patrick Walsh 1541 

Singapore, Charles T. Cross 

Trinidad and Tobago, J. Fife Sy- 
1484 

Council of Economic Advisers, Chair- 
man, Dr. Paul W. McCracken 

Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Commissioner, Robert Wells_ 

International Civil Aviation Organi- 


1516 
1509 
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Science and technology 
Automotive and highway safety 
Cancer research 1495 
Energy resource development__ 1346, im 
Mental retardation 


Sharp, Morell E 

Scranton, William W 1361, ‘- 

Seabeds, agreement between U.S. and 
Soviet Union 


zation, Council, U.S. Representa- 
tive, Charles Frederick Butler 
National Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion Professions Development, 
members 
Oliver C. Carmichael, Jr 
Judith Williams 
Postal Service, U.S., Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Winton M. Blount 
State Department, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Philip H. Trezise 
Transportation Department, Assistant 
Secretary, Charles D. Baker 
U.S. attorney, Massachusetts, Herbert 
F. Travers, Jr 
Court of 
judges 
James R. Durfee 


Seidenberg, Jacob 
Selective Service System 
All-volunteer armed force 


Draft extension and military pay bi 
signing 

Regulations 
Senegal, Ambassador from 
Sharp, Marjorie 
Shoup, Repr. Richard G 
Shultz, George P 1336, 
1340, 1379, 1395, 1416, 1428, 1485 
Siciliano, Rocco C 


National Commission 
1379, 1410 


Drug abuse prevention 

Energy resource development_-__ 1346, 1347 
Highway and traffic safety 1357 
Housing US. 
Minority business enterprise... 1401, 1404 
National health objectives. 1564 
New economic policy 1342, 1377, 1529 


Qatar, U.S. Ambassador to 1557, 1567 
Quadriad, meeting with the President. 1460 
Queenan, John William 


— and Television, American Women 


Singapore, U.S. Ambassador to 
Skelton, Richard (Red) 
Small Business Administration 
Disaster assistance 
Minority business enterprise____ 1401, 1403 
Small Business Amendments Act ei 


Claims, associate 


US. district judges 
District of Columbia, Leonard P. 
Walsh 
Idaho, Fred M. Taylor 
Nebraska, Richard E. Robinson.... 1566 
North Dakota, George S. Register- 1460 cong of Italy 
Retired Federal Employees, National Souvanna Phouma, Prime Minister_.. 1353, 
Association of 1965 
Revenue sharing, “Salute to the Presi- Soviet Union 
dent” dinners, remarks 1500, 1503 Arms control 
Rhodesia, negotiations with Great strategic 


1343, 
1391, 1392, 1394, 1499, 1502, 1514, 1516, 
1556 
Defense capability 
Economy 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko-. 1343, 
1344, 1365, 1391-1394, 1514 
General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party 
Leonid I. Brezhnev 
Premier Alexei N. Kosygin 


Smathers, George A 
Smith, Floyd E 
Smith, Sen. Margaret Chase 


dieatak. Calvin L 

Randolph, Sen. Jennings 

Reagan, Gov. Ronald... 1501, 1541, 1542, 1564 

Recreation, parks and open spaces. 1382, 1566 

Red River Compact, Federal Repre- 
sentative 


talks with US. 


Rhyne, Charles S 
Richardson, Elliot L 
Robinson, Kenneth S 
Robinson, Richard E 
Robson, John E 
Rehnquist, William H- 
Reid, Charlotte T 
Renegotiation Board, Chairman and 


1430, 1433, 1434, 1441 


1440, 1460, 1484, 1485, 1498, 1561 
Rollins, John 
Rent Advisory Board Rollins, Mrs. John 


Chairman and members 


President of the Presidium Nikolai V. 
Podgorny 1 
President's visit 
1396, 1415, 1416, 1436, 1451, 1499, 1502, 
1513, 1538, 1555, 1566 
Sale of grain by U.S_--_------------- 1507 


Rentschier, Frederick B 


Reports to the Congress 


Coal mine health and safety, first 
annual 


Royal, John J 
Ruckelshaus, William D US. relations 1391, 1992 
Visit by Secretary of Commerce 
Sowards, Mary Elizabeth C 
Spaulding, Asa T 
Spirit of "76 
SST. See Supersonic transport. 
Staggers, Repr. Harley O 
Stans, Maurice H 
State, Department of 
Ambassadors, appointments, etc---- 1361, 
1363, 1366, 1397, 1416, 1484, 1541, 1557, 
1567 
Assistant Secretary 
Secretary 


Railroad-highway safety, part I of 
study 
Republic of China 
Textile agreement with U.S____.____ 1408 
U.N. membership 1415, 1440 
Republic of Korea, textile agreement 
ERS ae eae Se 1408 
Republican Party 
National Federation of Republican 
Women 
“Salute to the President” dinners___ 1498, 
1501 Occupational 


Railroad 1561 
Research p U.S. intelligence community, we) 


ganization 
U.S.-Mexican convention on migra- 
tory birds and game mammals.--- 148 
Vienna Convention on the Law of P 


Rwanda, U.S. Ambassador to 
Ryan, John C 


Safety 


SALT. See Strategic arms limitation 
talks. 


“Salute to the President” dinners 


1424, 1425, 1441, 1564 
Coal mine health and safety 
Energy resource development 
Mental retardation 
Safety standards 


1498, 1501 


State and Local Government Coopera- 1504 
tion, Committee on 1409, 1411, 
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Statements by the President 


Cypress Swamp, Fla., urging Fed- 
eral acquisition 
Black, Justice Hugo L., death of.... 1336 
Bunche, Dr. Ralph, retirement as 
Under Secretary General of U.N... 1364 
Center for cancer research, Fort De- 
trick, 1424 
Deferment of Federal pay raises.... 1364 
Draft extension and military pay bill, 
seer & Memorial Hospital, dedi- aes 
Emergency Detention Act, repeal, bill 


signing 

Energy resource development 
Government-industry cooperation. 1346 
Liquid metal fast breeder reactor, 

authorization 

Federal pay raise deferral, Con- 
gressional action 

Health manpower and nurse training, 
bill signings 15 

Holland, Spessard, death of 

Insured loan authority of the Farmers 
Home Administration, bill signing... 1374 

Labor dispute in the coal mining 
industry 

Meeting with Emperor Hirohito of 


1347 


Japan 

Mental retardation 

Military Procurement Authorization 
Act of 1971, bill signing 

Post-freeze economic stabilization 
program, action by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. 1477, 


President’s 
Awards 
Tax bill, action by House of Repre- 

sentatives 
Thanksgiving Day Salute to Senior 
Americans 
Tomb of the Unknowns, Arlington 
National Cemetery, 50th anniver- 
sary of first burial 
Trans-Alaskan pipeline 
Transportation in the Washington 
metropolitan area 
West Coast dock strike 


Statements Other Than Presidential 
Foreign assistance program, Senate 


Environmental 


Stever, H. Guyford 

Stoltzfus, William A., Jr 

Strategic arms limitation talks 1343, 
88 1392, 1394, 1499, 1502, 1514, 1516, 


1528, 1542 
1557, 1567 


Stuart, William C 
Suomi, Verner E 


Associate Justices___ 1336, 1364, 1430, 1441 
Nominations, letter from Attorney 
General to ABA officers 


Vacancies 1342, 1343, 1393 
Susquehanna River Basin Commission. 1440 


Swearing-In Ceremonies 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Member 


Tariffs and trade—Continued 


World competition 1436, 1500, 1503 
Task forces, Alaskan development.... 1350 
Tauro, Joseph L. 15 
Taxation 

Inspection of returns 1399, 1498 

New economic policy. 1375, 1382, 1395, 1537 
Taylor, Fred M 


Ambassador from 
Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman.. 1352 


United States-Thai Memorandum of 
Understanding on International 
Narcotics Control 

Visit by John B. Connally 1440 

Thanat Khoman, Foreign Minister_._.. 1352 
Thanksgiving Day, 1971 1496, 1563 
Thomas, Helen A 1365, 1513 


Three Sisters Bridge 

Tibbitts, Samuel John 

Tillion, Clement 

Tito, President Josip Broz 1365, 

1440, 1453, 1455, — 

Tobago, U.S. Ambassador to 

Tolbert, President William, Jr 

Tomayko, John F 

Tomb of the Unknowns, Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery 


er 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
Tranchitella, Paul A 
Trans-Alaskan pipeline 


Strikes, proposed legislation.... 1340, 1341 

Washington metropolitan area 
Transportation, Department of 

Assistant Secretary 

Railroad-highway safety a 

Secretary 


Travers, Herbert F., Jr 

Treasury, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary 1531, 1542 
New economic policy 1410, 1411 
Secretary. 1376, 1377, 1382, 1440, 1528, 1561 
Under Secretary 


Treaties and other international agree- 
ments 
Convention on International Civil 
Aviation 
International Convention for the 
Prevention of Pollution of the Sea 
by Oil, amendments 
International Convention Relating 
to Intervention on the High Seas 
in Cases of Oil Pollution Casual- 
1415 
Textile agreements with Japan, 
Korea, the Republic of China, and 
1408 
United States-Thai Memorandum of 
Understanding on International 
Narcotics Control 1352, 1366 
Vienna Convention on the Law of 


Tribus, Myron 
Trinidad, U.S. Ambassador to 


Turkey 
Opium poppies, ban on growth__ 1353, 1354 
Prime Minister Nihat Erim 
Trip by Vice President 
U.S. agricultural mission 


Unemployment 1 
UNESCO. See United Nations. 

Unger, Leonard 
Unger, Sherman 





United Arab Republic, 
situation 

United Kingdom 
Foreign Minister Alec Douglas-Home_ 
Negotiations with Rhodesia. 1 
Prime Minister Edward Heath. 1563, 

United Nations 
Admission of People’s Republic of 

China 1 

High Commissioner for Refugees 
High Commissioner for Refugees Pro- 


Middle East 


Pakistan relief 
Republic of China, membership-_ 1415, 1440 
Under Secretary General 1364 
UNESCO, U.S. Delegation to 25th an- 
niversary ceremonies 
U.S. Representative 
United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency 1361, 1366, 1460 
United States courts 
See also Supreme Court, U.S. 
U.S. attorneys 


US. circuit judge, 9th circuit 
of Claims, associate 
1382, 1415, 1533, 1542 
U.S. Customs Court, chief judge 
US. district judges 
District of Columbia 


Kentucky 
Massachusetts 


Pennsylvania 
Vermont 
Washington 
West Virginia 
U.S. marshal, New York 
United States Intelligence Board, recon- 
stitution 
U.S. intelligence community 
United States-Mexican convention on 
migratory birds and game mammals. 


1452 
460 


United States Supreme Court 
1342, 1343, 1364, 1430, 1434 
Upper Volta, U.S. Ambassador to_. 1363, 1366 


Urban areas, National Farm-City Week, 


Valtin, Rolf. 
Van Arsdale, Harry, Jr 
Vermont, U.S. district judge 
Veterans benefits and services 
Drug rehabilitation 
Education 
Employment 
Job training 
Medical care 
Veterans Day, 1971 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Vicites, Joseph 
Vienna Convention on the Law of 
Treaties 
Vietnam, Democratic Republic of 
Enemy strength 
U.S. prisoners of war 
Vietnam, Republic of 
Inauguration of President, 
dent’s representative 
Political situation 
President Nguyen Van Thieu 


Presi- 


Visit by Secretary of Defense 
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Vietnam conflict 
Amnesty to conscientious objectors_. 
Cease-fire 
Civilian volunteers, housing project 
for disabled Vietnamese veterans__ 
Enemy infiltration 1511-1513, 
Mansfield Amendment 
National Federation of Republican 
Women, remarks 
News conference remarks 
1392, 1511-1513, 
Organized labor, support to adminis- 


Paris peace talks 
Prisoners of war 
1355, 1392, 1399, 1511, 1512, 
“Salute to the President” dinners, 
1499, 


U.S. air support 

Veterans 

Withdrawal of U.S. troops 

1392, 1511, 1512, 


Volpe, John A 

Von Peterffy, George A 
Voss, Ruth 

Walden, Donald G 
Walker, Charis E 
Walla Walla, Wash 
Walsh, John Patrick 


1514 


1460 
1515 


1391, 
1515 


1531 


1502 


1344, 
1514 


Washington, D.C. Development Bank 
Act of 1971 

Washington, U.S. district judge, west- 
ern district 

Washington, Ruth V 

Washington, Walter E 

Washington metropolitan area, high- 
ways and Metro system 

Washington Redskins 

Waterman, Jeremiah Colwell 


Biological 
Defensive 


1534, 1541 


514 


Nuclear _- 1341, 1343, 1348, 1499, 1502, 1514 


Offensive 

Weber, Arnold R 

Webster, Thomas C. H 

Weidenbaum, Murray L 

Welfare system, reform 

Wells, Robert 

Wenk, Edward, Jr 

West Virginia, US. district judge, 
southern district 

Wheeler, Earle Gilmore 

Wheeler, John Archibald 

White House, Red Room 

White House Conference on Aging 

White House Fellows 

White House Fellowships, President’s 
Commission on 


13 
White House staff. See President's 


staff. 
Whitman, Marina 
Whitwell, John Colman 
Williams, Judith 
Wilson, Jerry 
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American Women 
Television 

National Federation of Repub 
Women 

Prisoners of war, wives and moth 

Supreme Court, possibility of nom 
nation 

Wocdcock, Leonard-_--_-_ 


Wyatt, Repr. Wendell- 


Wyly, Sam...........2.... aa 
Wyoming High School, Cincinn 
Ohio 


Younger, Edward F 
Youth 
Boy Scouts of America 
National Newspaperboy Day, 1971 


President's Environmental Merit 
Awards Program 
Wyoming high School, Senior 
remarks 
Youth Appreciation Week, 1971 
Yugoslavia 
Ambassador from 


Zafra, Victor M 
Zambia, Foreign Minister Elijah H. 
Mudenda 
Ziegler, Ronald L 
1374, 1395, 1407, 1408, 1453, 1 
1563, 1565 








